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CHAPTER XI.—(Continued). 


I CREPT carefully along the ladder, and calculated my movements 
so well that I arrived safely at the buttress. Sitting astride 
thereupon, I stretched out my right arm, seized hold of the tuft 
of pinks, uprooted it and drew it towards me. At the same 
moment I accidentally pushed against the ladder, which slipped 
and toppled over, crashing down to the ground. I very nearly 
followed it, but saved myself by clinging with both hands to the 
buttress. 

My situation was decidedly critical. Was I to spend the night 
between earth and heaven, astride on a stone, in a posture by no 
means heroic, an object of ridicule to those who should discover 
me on the following morning? The absurdity of the adventure 
troubled me more than its danger, and I looked around for any 
means of escape, however perilous it might be. Thirty feet from 
the wall was growing an old walnut-tree, which spread its branches 
towards the buttress, and one of these reached within about three 
feet of the edge. I soon made up my mind. Throwing the pinks 
to the ground, raising myself upright on the wall and measuring 
the distance, I sprang at the branch, and, by good luck, grasped 
it with both hands, and in a moment was safe. I was rid of my 
adventure at the cost of a few scratches on my hands and a graze 
on my left cheek. 

It only remained to reach the ground. I began to descend, 
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but suddenly stopped and kept myself concealed. I had caught 
the sound of a footstep, and I saw a man with a gun turning one 
of the corners of the castle. By his rough, bare head I recognised 
our friend, Pardenaire. He came forward, looking round all 
sides. His foot struck against the ladder, and he bent down with 
an oath. “Ah, the scoundrel!” hecried. “If I’d only hold of 
you.” And he raised his gun, pointing it at a bush. “No one 
about,” he said. “ Perhaps the rogue is hidden in the castle.” 
And shouldering his gun, he ran off to search. I slid from branch 
to branch, thinking as I went down that it was odd that Madame 
de Lievitz should allow a madman armed with a gun to protect 
her greenhouse. “It is not her flowers she is guarding. Who is 
it she fears ?” 

Once on the ground, I picked up my pinks and took to my 
heels, being by no means anxious to have an interview with 
Pardenaire. As I reached the end of the path which winds down 
through the wood I fancied that I saw in front of me a human 
shadow. I was not deceived—a man was mounting the path, 
and catching sight of me, he turned and ran down again. My 
legs were better than his, and the distance between us diminished 
every moment. He could not escape either to right or left, the 
path being bounded on one side by a wall, on the other by a 
precipice. At last, breath or muscles failing him, he made up 
his mind to wait for me. I slackened my speed, and stopped 
when I was within a dozen paces of him. Without being absolutely 
hump-backed, he was slightly deformed; save his eyes—small 
mouse eyes—his face was hidden by his hat pulled over his ears 
and his collar pulled up over his cheeks. His hands were bare, 
and I noted that they were white and covered with rings; a great 
diamond sparkled in the moonlight. Obviously, this was no 
garden pilferer. 

For a moment we watched each other, without uttering a 
word. Then I said: “I do not know, sir, what your object is in 
going to Maxilly, but I think I had better warn you that the 
place is guarded, and that you may fall into an ambuscade.” 

He turned down his collar and raised his hat, and I saw his 
face, pallid and somewhat puffed. He seemed very uncertain 
what to say, and gave a smile—how shall I describe it ?—a smile 
that was absolutely hollow, as hollow as a nut of which only the 
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shell remains. It was no good looking at him ; there was nothing 
in his smile, nothing at all. 

The stranger had an idea. Looking at the tuft of pinks in my 
hand, he said, with some vivacity : “ You are a botanist ?” 

“ Occasionally,” I replied. 

His face clouded. He had found a notion that relieved his 
mind, and I had destroyed it. 

“Can you explain to me —— ?” he began frigidly. Then he 
checked himself, and rubbed his forehead. As says the Polish 
proverb, he needed to harness some oxen to his carriage sunk in 
the mud. “I thank you, sir,” he said at last dryly. And he 
saluted me solemnly, with the gesture of a minister dismissing a 
suppliant. I went on my way, and when I turned my head he 
had vanished. ‘“ What is this mystery ?” thought I to myself. 
And I finally decided that the stranger was a rejected suitor and 
that Madame de Lievitz employed Pardenaire to keep him ata 
distance. 

On arriving at the “ Jasmine,” I wrapped up my tuft of pinks 
with extreme care, and sent Fanchonneau straight off with it to 
Maxilly. I bade him avoid the path through the wood, on account 
of Pardenaire, and go by the main road to the principal gate, and 
there deliver his parcel to the gate-keeper. 

On the following day, towards five o’clock in the afternoon, 
I took Richardet with me to Maxilly. We found Madame de 
Lievitz in the drawing-room, dressing a doll for one of her pro- 
tégées. Livade and the eternal baron were with her; Dr. Meer- 
graf had gone out. My first glance sought the tuft of pinks; there 
it was, enthroned on the chimney-piece in an alabaster vase. It 
was the hero of the moment, they were talking about it. 

“M. de la Tour is the most modest man I ever met,” said 
Madame de Lievitz to us, after saluting as negligently. “ Will 
you believe, gentlemen, that he risked his life last night to 
satisfy one of my whims, and yet will not admit it? Baron, 
those pinks recognise you. Do you persist in your denial ?” 

He denied, indeed, but smilingly, deprecatingly, as a man 
not wishing to be believed. “Iswear to you,” he stammered, 
“T know that we ought to swear about nothing. PerhapsI walk 
in my sleep, and last night..... I pledge you my word that 


I have no recollection of the adventure.” 
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“Think again,” I said. “You found a ladder somewhere. 

“ A ladder ? but if there was a ladder,” he interrupted, “ what 
becomes of the miracle ?” 

“Wait. The ladder was ten feet too short. How could the 
pinks be reached ? What did you do? You went inside the 
castle, pulled the ladder up the staircase, balanced it against a 
buttress, climbed on the buttress, and stretched out your arm. 
Suddenly down rattles your ladder, and your way of retreat is 
cut off. Well what do you do? You make one leap, and there 
you are in the middle of a walnut tree.” 

M. de la Tour bit his lips; Livade grew pale; Madame de 
Lievitz raised her head, and threw a rapid glance at me. “The 
best of it all is,” she said, “that the baron executed that splendid 
plunge without receiving a scratch ; he did not even graze his 
cheek.” 

“T return to what I said before,” he answered disdainfully. 
“The ladder puts an end to the miracle, and if you add a but- 
tress... .” 

“ Add ten,” she replied. “Iam none the less grateful. We 
do not look a gift horse in the mouth.” 

She put down the doll she was dressing, rose and walked to 
the fire place, where a wood fire was burning : there was a north 
wind and Madame de Lievitz was the chilliest mortal conceivable. 
She stood there for a moment, her right foot resting on the 
fender, her face turned towards the glass, passing her fingers 
through her silky hair; then she bent towards the pinks and 
taking the tuft out of the vase, “The perfume of these flowers,” 
said she, “makes me giddy.” She threw herself into an 
armchair, and began to tease Mirza, who was sleeping peacefully 
before the fire, rolled intoaball. The dog yawned and retreated ; 
she stroked his muzzle with the pinks, he showed his teeth and 
snapped at the flower; she put it out and pulled it away, till he 
seized it, worried it and finally tore it in pieces. I caught sight 
of my face in the mirror, and was startled at my own pallor. 

“Ah countess!” chuckled M. de la Tour, “how highly you 
value my presents.” 

She did not answer him. “Livade,” she said, “play us one 
of Chopin’s nocturnes.” The lad ran to the piano and played 
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the piece asked for. His playing was like himself, more nervous 
than muscular, but with a soft penetrating delicacy of touch ; 
under his hands the piano sighed like a hautbois, sang like a 
violin. Madame de Lievitz listened with her head bowed, her 
lips trembling ; tears ran slowly down her cheeks. When he 
concluded she went across and passed her hand gently over the 
lad’s forehead, while he turned as red as a peony, glancing at me 
triumphantly. “It is your turn, baron,” said Madame de Lievitz. 
“ Sing us your romance.” 

In fact he only knew one, which he warbled and purred like 
a school-girl. He did wait to be pressed, and did not notice 
that as he began his first couplet Madame de Lievitz wrapped 
herself in her bachlik, and went out on the balcony. I followed 
her. 

The balcony was over a small tiled court, closed by an iron 
gate, and in this court was a wolf. Madame de Lievitz had 
bought it when it was quite young, and had tried to tame it. 
For some time it followed her like a dog, but it gradually became 
more and more ferocious, until one day it bit the arm of the 
servant who tended it right through to the bone, and it became 
necessary to cage it. 

Madame de Lievitz leant on the balustrade: ‘“ Good-day 
Dimitri,” she said; and turning to me: “ Does he not look like 
a wolf of a noble house ?” 

“He is charming,” I answered ; “ his muzzle black and shining, 
his fur curly..... By the way, did M. de la Tour tell you 
of the singular encounter he had yesterday evening after gathering 
his pinks ?” 

“What encounter ? ” she asked carelessly. 

“He saw your tramp.” 

“Ah!” she answered, looking sideways at me. 

“When I say tramp,” I continued, “the word is hardly a 
fair one, for it seems that this personage, like your wolf, belongs 
to a noble house.” 

She bent forward and called Dimitri, who was busy tearing 
up a lump of meat, and who turned adeafear. “Do you know 
he is very savage ?” she said to me. 

“The mysterious unknown? Oh no, madame. M. de la Tour 
spoke to him.” 
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“Ah!” she said. “ He spoke to him ?” 

“He is very pleasant,” I went on, “and quite a man of the 
world. The baron was most struck by the beauty of a diamond 
which this supposed tramp wore on his left hand.” 

“What stories you are telling me,” she answered in the tone 
of a person whose thoughts are elsewhere. “Has such a thing 
ever been heard of as a wolf who wore diamond rings ?” 

As she spoke an exclamation escaped her. Her ivory fan 
slipped from between her fingers and fell into the court below. 
“ What a pity,” she said. “I valued it.” 

She looked at me, and I saw in her eyes dark depths which 
terrified me, but I gave myself no time for thought. To run 
across the saloon, pass out through the ante-room, gain the gate 
of the tiled court by way of the garden, undraw the bolts, enter 
the cage and pick up the fan, all this was the work of a moment. 
Madame de Lievitz stood quietly on the balcony, looking down 
at me, her arms folded, motionless as a statue. The wolf left his 
piece of meat and came towards me, crouching and sideways, his 
eyes alight, his jaws bloody. I remained perfectly still, and this, 
I think, saved me. I looked steadily at the animal as he gathered 
himself together for his spring, and noted a certain hesitation in 
his wildeyes. Leaning towards him and opening the fan, I gently 
fanned the air close to his muzzle. This unexpected action 
surprised him, and he drew back. I fanned more vigorously; he 
drew back still more; I followed him step by step, steadily 
fanning him, till he took refuge in a corner, pressing close against 
the wall. Then I walked backwards to the gate, went out, 
rebolted it, and returned to the saloon. 

Madame de Lievitz was standing by a table, with her cheeks 
crimson. I presented the fan to her. “Two mad acts within 
twenty-four hours,” she said. “It is too much.” 

“On the contrary, I fear it is not enough,” I answered with a 
bitter smile. 

As I spoke Dr. Meergraf entered. “It is well that you have 
come, Christopher,” she said, taking him by the arm. “When 
you are not here we make fools of ourselves.” And she narrated 
my double achievement in a cold voice, but with a certain satis- 
faction, sparing no detail. She was interrupted by a strange 
sound. All eyes turned towards Livade, who was striving in 
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vain to choke down convulsive sobs. Finding himself dis- 
covered, he made a gesture of despair and ran out of the room. 

“Really, young man, you are a prodigy,” said M. de la Tour 
to me. “ Ladders, buttresses, walnut trees, wolves, you tame all 
nature.” 

“Tf necessary, I could manage to tame a man,” I answered. 
My nerves were over-strung. The baron made no reply, but, 
kissing the hand of Madame de Lievitz, he retired. 

The doctor had not spoken a word, but as I rose in my turn 
to go: “My dear count,” he said, “I am a great believer in 
phrenology. Would you one day allow me to examine your head ? 
It appears to me to be a very remarkable one.” 

“ Now at once, if you like,” I answered smilingly. 

I sat down. He walked round me two or three times. 
“There is a head,” he said, “all affectional and passional, as is 
proved by the extraordinary development of the occiput, but I 
must add it is more imaginative than sensual. That head may 
love pleasure passionately, but it will mix with the pleasure 
fancies, sentiment, ideality, those chimeras which turn it into 
paradise. .... As for intelligence properly so-called, oh! that 
is another thing..... Oh, you need not get angry. I do not 
mean that you are obtuse, but that you have not the head of a 
thinker. Search into first causes is not your work, and in the 
bony box we have here there is no room for metaphysical 
ae r 

“Nor for discrimination in shades of thought,” added Rich- 
ardet, who until then had not uttered a word. 

“On the other hand,” continued the doctor, “we have here 
a powerful will, one of those wills which, once set in motion 
by passion, go straight forward like a cannon-ball, and make 
gaps in life. That does not always succeed; there are walls 
that resist. .... Let us come to details,” he proceeded, feeling 
my head carefully. “Oh, oh! all this head resolves itself into 
two prominences, which are enormous. Here is one, just on 
the vertex, which is a regular mountain. It is the bump of 
reverence ... . religious? chivalrous? who can tell? We bring 
with us into this world certain radical principles, whereof circum- 
stances decide the application. That which is certain is that 
while your life lasts you must always have a worship for some- 
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thing or someone. We have here a chapel wherein the tapers 
are never extinguished. What do you adore now? God? or 
Woman? I donot know, but if you will permit me to say so, 
Iam inclined to think that you have a mother who loves her 
God passionately, as a woman loves her lover, and a father who 
in his youth loved women religiously, as a saint loves his God.” 

““My father is dead,” I said dryly. “Let us speak only of 
myself.” 

“Or rather do not let us speak any more,” he replied, “ for 
you have there, behind the ear, a protuberance that alarms me.” 

“Go on,” I answered. “ What is this bump ?” 

“The bump of destruction, the bump of murder, and I am 
sorry for it, for it is enormous.” 

“All of which signifies,” said I, rising, “that I shall lovea 
woman devotedly, and shall end by killing her. It will not be 
my fault. So will my vertex and my occiput.” 

“Tt is not within our power to change the shape of our 
cranium,” he said gravely. “ But it is within our power to avoid 
temptation.” 

“The most simple course,” murmured Madame de Lievitz, 
“is to say that phrenology is not necessarily gospel.” As she 
spoke she glanced at me over the top of her fan, and the glance 
set my brain on fire. 

We returned to La Tour, Richardet and I, without exchanging 
two words. As we arrived at the “Jasmine,” he said: “Are you 
going on to the Oberland ?” 

“You should have suggested it before,” I answered. “Now 
it is impossible.” 

He went a few steps further; then, shaking his head: “If it 
were the Venus of Milo! but really, strictly speaking, she is not 
even beautiful.” 

“She is worse than that,” I replied, smiling ; “I do not know 
what your philosophy may tell you, but all that is true is 
inexplicable.” 





CHAPTER XII. 
ON the morrow, at breakfast time, the postman brought me three 
letters. Of the three, there was one of which I did not need to 
read the address to know whence it came. I laid it in front of 
me for a bonne-bouche. 
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I looked at the second. The writing was not unknown to me, 
and it set my heart beating. I left the table, and standing at the 
window, read as follows : 


‘*T must make to you aconfession which is painful tome. It was by 
pure caprice, and on purpose that I yesterday dropped my fan. One of 
my friends (who does not spoil me) tells me that on certain days I am 
ferocious. If that be so, Iam like those animals which have a horror 
of blood, but once forced to taste it will take nothing else. The recital 
of the dangers you had run to gather a flower had caused me violent 
emotion. Perhaps I wished to double the dose. Perhaps I was only 
thinking of putting you at defiance. Ferocious or not, my heart does 
not always know what it does nor what it desires. Choose whichever 
explanation you prefer, itis your right. But you see it is dangerous to 
seek my friendship. In your place I should say: I will not see this 
woman again, it will perhaps be a revenge.” 


I opened the third envelope; it contained only these -words 
in an unknown handwriting. 


“Tf you obtain that which you desire, you will be the most unfortunate 
of men.” 


Who could have sent me this warning? I suspected in turn 
Livade, M. de la Tour, then Richardet himself, who might have 
disguised his writing. I observed him out of the corner of my 
eye; his look of perfect innocence disarmed my suspicion. 
“ Whoever may be my correspondent,” I thought, “he has some 
interest in frightening me.” I tore the anonymous letter up, 
and pitched the fragments into the lake. 

I then unsealed the first letter, that from my mother. She 
wrote : 

‘*My DEAR CHILD :—I was reading the other day the story of a poor 
nun, a member of a community where all goods were in common. She 
had given up everything, save a little garden that she loved. One night 
she was touched by grace, and in the morning she handed to the abbess 
her garden key. As the writer remarks, it was the key of her heart. 
And I also, I have had a garden and a heart, and after long struggle I 
have sacrificed them. 

‘** Come back to Paris, my son, I return you your promise. Our friend 
is impatient to see you, and not he alone but also others to whom he is 
to present you. He answers to them for you. There are orders, in- 
structions, counsel to give you. It is not enough to travel; you must 
travel usefully so as to render service to the house you will represent. 

‘** Start to-day. However sincere may be the renouncal, one always 
reserves something. I have reserved to myself a week of your life, 
For a week you shall belong to me only; froma Sunday to a Sunday 
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you shall tie yourself to my apron. I will look at you, you shall look 
at me, you shall let me believe that your eyes belong to me, that they 
look, love, and think of me alone; that you are my property, my 
treasure, my hope. Then I myself will say to you: ‘She calls you; go.’ 
And I will kiss your forehead. Such kisses are amulets. Others are 
deceivers.” 

I laid the two letters before me. They seemed to look at 
me, and to dispute my gaze. WasI in the presence of my good 
and of my evil genii? Without much thought I compared the 
writings ; one very fine, of exquisite elegance, but with some- 
thing too neat and too labored in its curves: the other large, 
running, unequal, free, the writing of a large heart flowing 
over. I lifted to my lips the good letter, that of my mother, and 
kissed it. I hid the other ina drawer. I left the house, went 
down to the beach, hired a boat and rowed out far into the lake. 
Then pulling in the oars, I laid myself down at the stern and 
let the boat drift, seeing nothing but the sky and now and then 
a wave. I was tossed on the waves and on my thoughts, seeking 
to disentangle my real wishes, and lost in conflicting desires. 

Towards evening I returned to the “Jasmine,” and wrote to 
my mother : 

‘** You are the best, the noblest of women. You shall have your week, 
and you shall see if I love you. I thank you on my knees for your letter, 
which, I confess, surprised me. I thought I had yet three months before 


me, and I have made some engagements I cannot break off in a moment. 
In a fortnight I shall be free, and will leave.” 


Then I answered Madame de Lievitz in the simple words : 
“IT knew it. Yet, if she will permit me, I will see this woman again.” 


I received no answer. Madame de Lievitz devoted the morn- 
ings to her consultations, the afternoons to her visits among the 
poor, but she generally arranged to have her evenings free. These 
were the moments reserved for Livade and music. During a week 
I went four times to Maxilly about nine o’clock, and four times 
I found the door shut against me. Madame de Lievitz was away, 
or was busy. One evening I arrived in a downpour of rain, and 
Helen, her waiting-maid, opened the door: “Madame is out 
walking,” she said. 

“Ts it possible,” I exclaimed, “that she should be out walking 
at such an hour and in such weather ?” 

The Lithuanian, who copied her mistress, answered with a 
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mocking smile: “It is always the hour she pleases, and it is 
always the weather that suits her.” 

I could no longer doubt that this woman had caught me as 
inanet. The caprices of her haughty coquetry, instead of dis- 
gusting me, plunged me into a cowardly despair. Had I not 
been restrained by a remnant of self-respect, I could have wept 
hot tears before that closed door. All my life had become con- 
centrated into one of those keen, violent, blind desires that burn 
the blood, kill the thought, wither and ravage like the wind 
of the desert, and I said to myself: “This is then love!” I 
did not eat, I scarcely spoke, I spent my days wandering in the 
woods, and my nights in scribbling absurd letters, which I 
fortunately burned the following mornings. Richardet became 
seriously anxious about my health. He said to me sometimes 
with a frank smile: “Come now, is it as bad as a toothache?” 
For him, that was the supreme agony, and he would add: “If 
we could only reason a little.” 

“How would you have me reason ?” I would answer. “She 
has robbed me of my reason.” 

One evening as I passed the village church I took it into my 
head to go in. I knelt down in acorner and leaned my head 
against a pillar, and remained there for nearly an hour. Suddenly 
a hand was placed on my shoulder, and I raised my head. 
“Excuse me,” said the village cwré timidly, “but it is the hour 
of closing.” 

Outside, he bowed deeply to me: “ You are a believer, sir ?” 
he said. 

“All the Poles are believers,” I answered ; “our country is 
to us our religion, and our religion our country.” 

He bowed again, even more profoundly than before, and we 
parted. But I had scarcely made three steps when I heard him 
trotting after me. Iturned round. “Pardon me,” he said, “your 
sentiments are so noble, your principles seem so lofty... . 
Would you be so obliging as to come into my house for one 
moment? I want your advice.” 

When we entered his study, he carefully closed the door, and 
after bringing out of a cupboard a bottle of Montmélian, and 
setting two glasses on the table and filling them, he bowed again 
and said: “I wished to ask you.... you sometimes go 
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Maxilly .... you know Madame de Lievitz .... could you 
tell me .... you will think it very curious... . accursed 


business,” and he swallowed a large glassful of wine to give 
him courage. “It seems,” he began again, “that M. de Lievitz 
does not live on the best possible terms with his lady.” 

“But it seems to me,” I said, “that he does not live with her 4 
at all.” 

“You are right. There is a coldness between them.” 

“More than coldness. They are at daggers drawn.” 

“Well, it seems that M. de Lievitz has not taken his share me | 
in this quarrel, and that he travelled to Geneva specially to 
reconcile himself with the countess, who received him very 
badly. «++. He did not accept his defeat, and if you be good 
enough to keep the secret” .... 

“You would say,” I interrupted, “that M. de Lievitz is here, 
and that in the evenings he prowls round under his wife’s 
windows. Is he not slightly deformed, pallid and rather puffed 
in the face ?” 

“You have then seen him? Heis lodging with a peasant 
on the mountain, and as you say each night..... Can you 
fancy what he has got into his head? .... Tosuspect such a 
woman! Remember that the archbishop has dined with her 
twice..... ‘What a remarkable woman !’ he said to me, ‘ and 
what a dinner!’.... I wanted to ask you... . there is 
nothing, is there ? absolutely nothing.” 

“T have discovered nothing,” I answered, “which should 
lead me to imagine that Madame de Lievitz has a lover.” 

This word made him shudder. He looked all round to see 
that no one had overheard me. 


“You alarmed me,” he said. “Oh, I was sure it was all “<~ 
right. Otherwise the archbishop .... Well, well, I am very , 
glad, for .... I must tell you .... Mz. de Lievitz 


came privately to see me. He did me the honor to think that 
my poor cassock might inspire Madame de Lievitz with some 
respect, and he begged me urgently to intercede for him. I went 
to Maxilly. My heart beat terribly. She was not at home, and 
I returned more quickly than I went. But I am to dine with 
her to-morrow, and I must execute... . accursed business 
+... very delicate.” 


XU 
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“Very delicate, in truth,” I answered, looking at his good- 
natured, red face and his great clumsy villager’s hands. “If 
you succeed, M. de Lievitz will owe you a large wax candle.” 

“O my God!” he said, as I rose, and he ushered me out; 
“T have spent two nights in constructing and reconstructing 
what Iam to say. You will sleep to-night better than I shall.” 

On reaching home I found on my table a note perfumed 
with amber; my hands trembled as I opened it. It contained 
only these words :— 

**My peaR Count,—You will be very good if you will come and dine 
at Maxilly to-morrow, without ceremony.—Yours always.” 


That yours always kept me awake all night. 
(T° be continued.) 








Gird Architecture. 
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DOWN the centre of the Eastern Zoological gallery in the British 
Museum are arranged a number of glass cases containing stuffed 
groups of British birds with their nests and eggs, or young. 
Many of these groups are perfect studies from nature, so carefully 
have the nests been transported from their original sites, and 
the surroundings as they actually existed in naturecopied. In 
fact although here and there in the cases a bird can be noticed 
as not perhaps placed quite in a natural position, on the whole 
there is but one group, that of the jays, which is really badly 
set up. In this case, in addition to the somewhat stiff and 
strained attitude given to the birds, the two nests exhibited are 
both fixed in the forks of bare leafless branches glaringly uncon- 
cealed. Now by nature the jay is a skulking, crafty, shy bird, 
and all observers have noted the fact of its nests being invariably 
well-hidden amid leafy branches and twigs. 

However, in drawing attention to these nesting-groups, criti- 
cism of their setting up is not my object. Since museums were 
first started it has been the custom to place the objects exhibited, 
tier above tier, in glass cases, which as a rule are arranged along 
the walls of the different rooms or galleries into which the 
museums are divided, each room or gallery being ordinarily 
devoted to the illustration of some one particular branch of 
natural science. Speaking here only of the mammals and birds, 
no more stupid method could have been followed in their dis- 
position. Museums are opened to the public avowedly for the 
purpose of amusement and instruction. To the ordinary sight- 
seer amusement there may be in running through the natural 
history galleries, say for example of the British Museum. The 
immense variety, the strange and beautiful forms, and in birds 
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the lovely plumage of many are doubtless pleasing objects to 
view in themselves, but the idea of gaining any useful instruction 
is futile. What strikes the eye in bewildering confusion is a 
vast host of the mummied forms of mammals and birds stuck 
on wooden stands, for the most part in such unnatural positions 
that but a faint notion can possibly be gained of the actual 
appearance of the creatures in life. While as for any knowledge 
to be obtained of the course evolution has taken in the develop- 
ment of their forms, a visit to the British Museum, and as far as | 
know to any museum, is quite in vain. 

This representation of nesting groups of birds exhibited in 
their natural surroundings, cases of which have been added to the 
British Museum within the last three or four years, is therefore a 
step in the right direction. Much of the theory of Evolution in 
its bearing on the nesting habits of birds can be learnt by a 
careful examination of them. 

Beginning with the simple fact familiar to all, that conceal- 
ment of their eggs is effected more or less by all birds, we see 
this object attained in diverse ways ; some species laying their 
eggs in holes in trees, or in banks ; others constructing nests for 
their reception in the cover of leaf-laden bushes, tufts of grass, 
or rank herbage. 

Many birds, by the clever choice, and the deft working-in of 
the materials used, assimilate the outward appearance of their 
nests to the surroundings so as to deceive the sharpest eyes. In 
the old pre-Darwinian days this was all put down to instinct, 
a mysterious faculty, supposed by many even now to be innate in 
all animals, and to differ from reason in being entirely unpro- 
gressive and unerring, while reason is modifiable, and constantly 
at fault, though constantly improving. 


This use of the word instinct, however, to describe the 
workings of animal intelligence explains nothing, while on the 
other hand, it has been proved by accurate observation that all 
animals gain the knowledge they have not before possessed by 
experience, and the theory of Evolution declares that, by the 
laws of heredity, the repeated experiences of individuals tend in 
the course of a long descent to become organic in the race. Hence 
instinct is explainable as inherited experience. 


Applying this law to the nidification of birds we can under- 
stand how, during the long ages that have passed since they were 
evolved, birds, pressed hard in the struggle for existence, have 
adapted their nest homes to the circumstances of their changing 
environment, and that the knowledge and cunning shown by 
them now in their nesting habits, being primarily gained by 
rough experience, have in the course of ages become hereditary, 
or, as we say, instinctive. 

The argument, however, does not end here. Mr. Wallace, to 
whom we owe the elucidation, in accordance with the theory of 
evolution, of the more obscure problems connected with the nest- 
ing of birds, has given cogent reasons to show that it is doubtful 
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whether the skill in building and concealing their nests so uni- 
versal among birds is due wholly to instinct, even when this 
faculty of instinct is looked on only as the effect of inherited 
experience. It was, for instance, for a long time asserted that 
young birds were able, without having received any instruction, 
and in their first year of breeding, to construct nests exactly of the 
same type and in every way as neatly finished as those built by 
their progenitors in past generations. The following considera- 
tions, however, have been advanced by Mr. Wallace as leading to 
an opposite view. 

It is certain that among animals, such as deer, for example, 
where the males battle furiously for the females, the older and 
more vigorous males choose and carry off the younger and more 
attractive females, leaving the younger and weaker males to mate 
with the old females, or to remain in a state of bachelorhood. 
Among birds—even of the non-polygamous species—which pair, 
the cocks have been observed to fight fiercely for their mates in 
the early part of the breeding season, whence a similar result to 
that which has been noted among the deer must necessarily follow, 
and thus ensure one, at all events, of any couple being able to 
instruct his or her partner in the duties of nest-building, etc. 
While in those few cases where it is probable two young birds of 
the same year manage to pair, they would have many oppor- 
tunities of watching and imitating the actions of older couples 
nest-building in the vicinity. 

This last surmise is supported by the fact of the great varia- 
bility in neatness of construction observable in nests of the same 
species, and the celebrated American ornithologist, Wilson, in- 
sists that this variability is due to the nests being built by birds 
some of whom are old and experienced, and others young and 
ignorant. 

Again, as to the nest-building instinct being unprogressive 
in character, the assumption is quite unproved. Birds do alter 
their nests for the better, and have been known to adapt their 
habits to changed conditions of life. In reference to this, Wallace 
mentions a remarkable instance of a change for the better noted 
in the construction of certain nests of the common house-martin. 


Mr. F. A. Pouchet, he states, collected, in 1870, at Rouen, nests 
of this species which differed considerably from nests collected 
in the same locality forty years before. Mr. Pouchet, he adds, 
considered the 1870 nests as a great improvement, as far as con- 
venience and comfort for the young went, on the nests of former 
years. 

Another very important consideration, and one which is fre- 
quently overlooked, is that in the growth of man’s civilisation 
by the building of cities and the cultivation of the land a vast 
influence has been brought to bear on the conditions of life of 
many birds. Some species have adapted themselves to the change. 
Others, unable to do so, have got worsted in the struggle for 
existence, and are getting daily more and more rare. A familiar 
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example of adaptation is presented by the common sparrow, and 
the town bird is entitled to be considered an incipient species, 
so different is he from his country cousin. Look at him in the 
London streets, black, grimy thieving scavenger, that he has 
degraded into. He forages on the veriest garbage, is untidy in 
habits, and careless in the construction of his nest; collecting 
together all sorts of odds and ends, and placing them in some 
out-of-the-way nook or hole in wall or chimney, he uses the 
unshapely bundle as a nest. How different are the habits of the 
country sparrow. Unsophisticated and conservative, his food 
consists largely of the grain and seeds affected by his forefathers. 
He is natty in his person, not to say finnicking in the arrangement 
of his feathers; and like a respectable finch, builds, generally in 
trees, a well-constructed nest domed over the top and lined inside 
with feathers. 

Turning again for a moment to the habit in birds of con- 
cealing the eggs, and rejecting the theory of a mysterious, god- 
implanted instinct as the cause of it, there can, I think, be given 
a perfectly rational explanation of the origin of nest building. 

For a long time it has been an admitted fact that in mode of 
generation, in structure, and to some extent in habits also, 
reptiles and birds are closely allied. We know further, from the 
geological record, that certain remarkable fossil forms discovered 
on the continent and in America seem to connect the modern 
birds and reptiles with families of extinct Saurians, creatures 
which flourished exceedingly on the earth at a period anterior to 
the appearance of true birds. 

These facts, inexplicable or meaningless on the hypothesis of 
special creation, are strong proofs as to the truth of the theory of 
Evolution, and point to the conclusion that modern birds and 
reptiles have both descended from one common ancestor. 

It is probable that the ancestors of the birds, diverging at first 
but little in outward form and in habits from the earth-living 
Saurians, followed the latter in the custom of laying their eggs 
on the ground amid heaps of decaying vegetation, or at most 
buried a few inches into the earth, as the Saurians and reptiles 
do to this day. But the struggle for existence, fierce, incessant, 
and increasing, would soon drive some individuals among them 
to seek greater security for their eggs. On the ground the eggs 
would be open to the attack of many enemies, and certain to be 
destroyed by floods, so that those among the Saurian-like birds, 
who at first, chance-directed, perhaps, laid their eggs on accidental 
accumulations of leaves, twigs, and rubbish, collected in the 
branches of some low bush or tree, would, it is likely, leave a 
larger progeny than would those of their brethren who still kept 
to the ground for that purpose; for in the former case not only 
would the eggs be raised above the ground, but they would also 
to a certain extent be hidden, and thus have a better chance of 
being preserved. It is easy to see how this habit, beneficial to the 
continuance of the race, constantly repeated, would, in the course of 
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many generations, become instinctive. Besides it is certain that in 
these primeval birds the impulse toseek elevated sites as nest homes 
for their progeny would act on and be reacted on by their develop- 
ing powers of flight. From the seeking of such shelter for the eggs 
to the collecting of materials to form that shelter, and then 
further to the putting of the latter together with some care, are 
steps that would almost necessarily follow, and thus, in the course 
of ages, would be evolved the habit and power of building the 
exquisite structures which now so call forth our wonder and 
admiration. 

That some birds still affect the ground, others trees and bushes, 
for their nesting sites, while many bore holes into the trunks of 
trees, or into the banks of streams, need not be wondered at. The 
variety seen is but the consequence of that same struggle for 
existence that is ceaselessly continued from age to age. In 
Nature, no space where life is possible can be left unoccupied, 
no device whereby life may be preserved and a race perpetuated 
left untried. Adaptation to changing environment has, as far as 
we know, gone on without beginning in the past, and will go on 
without end in the future throughout the whole universe. 


Passing to other points. Among the great truths discovered 
by Charles Darwin, second only to Natural Selection in its power 
of profoundly modifying animal forms, is what he has called 
Sexual Selection. 

The theories propounded by Darwin are now so generally known 
and accepted that it would be needless here to describe at length 
the method by which Sexual Selection works. Suffice it to say 
that to its action, chiefly, we owe the lovely hues that adorn the 
bird world. 

Sexual Selection in its bearing on the nesting habits of birds 
is, however, too interesting to be passed lightly over. 

The nests of all birds can be divided broadly into two 
classes ; (1) Nests in which the female bird, when sitting, and 
the eggs at all times are completely hidden ; (2) Nests which are 
open at the top, and so allow of the female bird, when sitting, 
and the eggs when not covered by her, being seen from above. 


Of the nests in the British Museum examples of the first class 
are the nests of the two species of wood-peckers, holes bored 
into the trunks of trees; of the magpie and long-tailed tit which 
are domed over the top. 

Of those coming under the second class, many are represented. 
The nests of the yellow-hammer, the bull-finch and the gold-crest 
are perhaps three of the most interesting. 

If the birds in the cases with the above-mentioned nests be 
examined, it will be found that nests of the first kind belong to 
birds in which the plumage of the sexes is alike, or only slightly 
distinguishing male from female, while in many both sexes are 
brilliantly and conspicuously colored. On the other hand, nests 
of the second kind are built, almost without exception, by birds 
in which the sexes differ considerably, the males being by far the 
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brighter colored of the two; or by birds in which, though the 
sexes are alike in plumage, the coloration is dull and sombre in 
hue. 

This fact is only rationally to be explained by the theory of 
Evolution and the interaction of Natural and Sexual Selection. 

Natural Selection gives to all birds the colors best suited to 
preserve them in the struggle for existence, while Sexual Selec- 
tion clothes the male, it is probable, first, and in course of 
generations the female also, in brighter and brighter tints, unless 
it is clearly a disadvantage to either sex, or to both, to be so colored. 
Reverting to the nests, we see that in the covered-in nests the 
female and the eggs during incubation, the period fraught with 
most danger to the perpetuation of the race, are completely 
concealed, and it is therefore of small moment whether the 
female is bright colored or the contrary ; hence Sexual Selection 
and Heredity have acted unchecked and in very many instances 
adorned both the male and female birds with the most gorgeous 
hues. But in the nests in which the sitting female is exposed, 
the danger to the progeny has been so great that Natural Selec- 
tion has rigidly kept down the action of Heredity in perpetuating 
in her case the sexually-acquired conspicuous colors, and only the 
males are as a rule bright colored. Lastly, in the cases in which 
the sexes are alike, though the nests built are of the open kind, 
the birds will be found, as has already been noted, to be sombre 
hued. The explanation of this is that with these species the 
struggle for existence has probably been keener, fiercer, more 
continuous, so that only the birds who in a way mimicked their 
surroundings have managed to survive and perpetuate their race, 
in whom, as in them, Sexual Selection has either not had the 
power to act, or has been modified very considerably by the 
action of Natural Selection. The reader can partially verify all 
the above statements, by an examination of the nests exhibited 
in the British Museum, only keeping in mind that when excep- 
tions are found :they do not in the first instance militate against 
the strength of an argument drawn from a survey of the nesting 
habits of all the families of birds in the world, whose nests are 
known ; and, secondly, that the processes of change and adap- 
tation are still going on, Natural and Sexual Selection have not 
ceased to act, but are living forces at work now, modifying slowly 
but effectually all living things. C. T. BINGHAM. 








Miss Cristletan’s Past. 
—_—@———. 
THE hot sands swarmed with holiday-keepers. Workers and 
drones alike had left their hives to flit fora while in the sunshine. 
Age, recumbent with its newspaper and opera-glass, experimenting 
upon the polarity of pleasure in an uninquisitive but entirely 
satisfactory manner, luxuriated in the shade of white umbrellas 
and the soft, permeating, fundamental warmth of the sand heaps. 
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Around, nomadic youth disported itself, pitching and removing its 
tent a hundred times an hour, prodigal of its ease at every new 
suggestion of pleasure, however precarious. Heedless alike of 
nomadic youth and recumbent age, reckless donkey-riders veered 
and tacked amid the throng on beasts which, having long ceased 
to answer to the bridle, were forced in some sort to answer to the 
helm by being haled to port or lee, as occasion might require, by 
the tail. Hither, also, came the more ambitious restrainer of the 
many-ribbed steed which had long out-lived the fiery passions of 
youth, and now manifested strong tendencies to adopt the exter- 
nalisms of devotion. At intervals some strong-lunged and enter- 
prising boatman touted dreams away, or a huckstering pedlar 
halted and went through an unremunerative comedy of barter, in 
which he had all the parts to himself. Photographers trailed un- 
resisting cameras after possible but for the most part fugitive 
subjects, presenting the victims who were willing to endure the 
comments of an unsympathetic crowd with pale phantoms upon 
tin, which were warranted to prove as handsome as the blushing 
life after being kept in the dark for three days. Lower down a 
youthful aristocracy, prevailing upon the surviving predilections 
of plebeian nursemaids, mingled, in hideous disregard of propriety 
and with unblushing exhibitions of patrician legs, with the ill- 
attired ragamuffins who paddled about at the water’s edge. Nay, 
even the plebeian nursemaid herself, under convenient necessities 
of guardianship, had divested herself of her stockings and giggled 
down into the water—shapely-limbed enough, though footed like 
a troll. Along to the west the water was spotted with a number 
of black figures engaged in that peculiar porpoise dance which 
ladies term bathing, and who exhibited no desire to echo the 
prayer: “Let thedeep hide me!” Here the crowd was densest— 
“to see the girls, you know,” as more than one oiled and curled 
Assyrian bull had murmured on the way thither, adding in his 
heart as he twirled his moustaches, “and to be seen of them.” 
Towards the east certain pink spots upon the grey-blue of the sea, 
and a few dark mole-hills of clothing scattered along a forsaken 
stretch of shore, marked the place consecrated to the machineless. 
At high tide this was avoided by prudes at the expense of a detour 
through a quarter of a mile of back streets, in which all the sewers 
had formed a typhoid league to maintain seclusion and insularity. 
“T must allow that it is a risk,” said Miss Bristleton, as she sailed 
through the alleys with a convoy of nieces, “ but is physical well- 
being to be placed above the purity of unsullied thought and 
maidenly aspiration?” So she subdued her qualms with the 
joint aid of a scent-bottle and an approving conscience, displaying 
to her wards a worthy example of moral heroism, though it is not 
recorded by what “unsullied” process of thought she had attained 
to this high ideal of conduct. 


Miss Bristleton was one of those durable women on whom 
Time makes no more impression than is made by the gums of an 
infant on an indiarubber ring. She was a living witness to the 
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harmlessness of homeopathy. For years her favorite literature, 
next to the Revelation of St. John and the Family Herald, had 
consisted of medical works, in the study of which she followed 
the guidance of the maxim, “ No day without a line,” appending 
thereto, as the golden rule in practice, ‘‘ No day without a pillule.” 
She was always on the alert for symptoms ; she could nip a fever- 
germ in the bud with a calm precision unknown to the Faculty, 
and the perfection of her elaborate and complex preventive 
methods was amply demonstrated by the fact that for more than 
forty years she had been entirely free from attacks of the croup, 
whooping-cough, and measles. By no means a small woman, she 
had an innocent mania for increasing her apparent dimensions 
by a multiplicity of petticoats, which gave to her much of the 
impressiveness of the pyramid. Beside the vast and imposing 
solidity of her person the girlish figures of her nieces appeared 
almost frail and insubstantial; and as she gathered them 
under her wing, the group suggested that of an antiquated 
hen with a brood of young plovers whose antics bewildered 
and not infrequently distressed her. Still she did her best with 
these girls. She physicked them regularly morning, noon, and 
night. She duly impressed them with the idea that life was a 
stormy, shoal-beset sea, and at quickly-recurring intervals fired 
off a moral lesson like a minute-gun to warn them of its dangers. 
She carefully pointed out to them the only safe and happy route 
from the cradle to the grave—which was, of course, the route she 
herself had adopted, and was then pursuing with the unerring 
ease of long habit. Her light-hearted nieces heard and murmured 
acquiescence, but they had reserves. Youth skims unharmed over 
shallows where age sees only danger and shipwreck ; and it is to 
be feared that both the pillules and the homceopathic doses of 
morality to which they were treated were laid aside as soon as 
their aunt’s back was turned. They had, indeed, a latent fund of 
scepticism as to their aunt’s perfection, and were precociously 
speculative with regard to her mode of life before she had taken 
to maxims and medicine chests. ‘She must have had a history,” 
said the youngest, whom her mother, out of respect for her hus- 
band’s afflictions and patience, had named Jemima, but who was 
familiarly termed “Dodgie” by hersisters. The remark expressed 
the general sentiment, and from that time forth Miss Bristleton’s 
history became a boundless possibility to this band of youthful 
conspirators. Little did that sainted lady know, as she laid her 
carefully night-capped head upon her pillow, of what fictions she 
was being made the heroine. It was her principal virtue that 
she was uncommunicative about her own past, and the details 
which they could obtain from her were too few to fill up the gap 
between her childhood and womanhood. Curiosity prompted 
conjecture, and conjecture heaped together the wildest incidents 
that girlish experience could furnish to form the past of this 
unpretentious spinster of fifty-four. It was known to them that 
she had been on the continent, and they were credibly informed 
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that the continent was a very bad place. Indeed, they had early 
arrived at the theory that the spot from which Bunyan took a 
bird’s-eye view of hell was in the neighborhood of Paris. They 
knew that she had returned to England at the age of thirty, and 
that since that time she had been stepping heavenward with 
praiseworthy persistence. But of the events during the years 
when, in their opinion, she had had a real right to be called 
“Miss” (for they deemed it a species of sacrilege to apply the 
title to a woman old enough to be their mother), they knew but 
little. 

It chanced, however, that on that summer morning referred 
to, when Miss Bristleton hurried her brood through the bye- 
streets which constituted the strait and narrow path of propriety, 
there occurred an incident sufficiently distressing to the nerves 
of a shy maiden-lady of not less than fifty. On a door-step, a 
short distance in advance of the party, there sat peacefully 
smirking in the sun a dirty-faced, golden-haired child. The 
infant-loving Annie immediately darted forward with the cry of 
“QO you little beauty!” though with no very definite intentions. 
The child paused in its smirk, and, knowing what a hasty 
advance towards it usually signified, uttered a prolonged howl 
and rushed down the passage with its laughing pursuer at its 
heels. This was too much for Miss Bristleton. Propriety de- 
manded risks, but to enter the abodes of the lower classes was to 
tempt Providence by exceeding one’s duty. The thoughtless girl 
must be stopped at all hazards; and here let it be recorded that, 
for the first time in a period of unknown duration, Miss Bristleton 
began to run. There was a gathering together of garments, a 
gripping of the parasol, a roll first to right and then to left, a 
launch forward as of a huge body into the infinite, and a swaying 
from one foot to the other with much energy but with little pro- 
gression: but still it was an accomplished fact; she ran. But 
the fates had decreed disaster; for as she was about to cross the 
top of the narrow street which ran at right angles to the course 
she was pursuing, an elderly gentleman, serenely whistling and 
swinging his towel as he strode from his bath, turned the corner. 
The momentum was great; the collision unavoidable. There was 
a shock and a recoil. “A thousand pardons, my dear madam,” 
said the unhappy obstacle, removing his hat. “Sir,” gasped Miss 
Bristleton, drawing herself up with offended dignity and passing 
hastily on with defiant parasol. Yet for some reason she refrained. 
from scolding, though she insisted that the impertinent Annie 
should there and then swallow antidotes to all the possible 
diseases that might ensue from her rashness. But this was by no 
means the termination of the affair. 

“Did you see Auntie Bristle’s face when she ran into him ?” 
muttered Clara to Dodgie as they fell into the rear. 

“T should think I did;” snorted Dodgie, who rather prided 
herself upon discernment ; “first she went as purple as pickled 
cabbage and then she went green, and then as yellow as——” 
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“O never mind what. But didn’t it seem to you queer?” 

“Well,” said Dodgie deliberatively, “I think she has seen him 
before.” 

“ Just my opinion ;” said Clara, who held her younger sister’s 
intuitions in high estimation; “She has seen him before; but 
where? when? You see he evidently didn’t know her.” 


“Well, how should he if he hasn’t seen her for a long time— 
seven petticoats and ever so much flesh since then ?” 

“ Dodgie,” said Clara, solemnly, “its my belief that that man’s 
Aunt Bristle’s history.” 

“Pooh!” said Minnie, who had joined them, “you would 
go all colors of the rainbow if you ran up against a strange man 
in the street. It would be a picture! Clara’s agitation is like 
ginger beer ; it always flies to her nose.” 

“ You’re a nasty low creature,” rejoined Clara, “and I’ll never 
speak to you again.” 

“He said, ‘a thousand pardons,’ and that’s very Frenchy,” 
pondered Dodgie. 

*“ And he took off his hat with quite a Parisian air” added 
Clara, focussing in definite criticism a very vaguely luminous 
notion of Parisian etiquette. 

“T tell you it’s absurd,” exclaimed Minnie perversely. “ Here 
is aunt works herself nearly into an apoplectic fit; she runs 
down a little craft in a towel and tweeds; the little craft hoists 
a French ensign and slips away in the fog ; aunt shows symptoms 
of shivered timbers ; and then you imagine that they have been 
in the habit of colliding from their youth up, only one of them 
doesn’t remember it. Let’s give his soul an opportunity of 
having sight of the immortal sea that brought him hither.” 

“What do you mean ?” said Clara. 

“Bring them together ?” queried Dodgie. 

“Of course. Ten to one we see him on the beach. We 
introduce ourselves and apologize for aunt—hope he’s none the 
worse for the wanton attack upon his person—or something, and 
then all the rest follows as a matter of course. I don’t believe 
they ever met before, but they’re a good match. The towel- 
horse once held a conversation with the clothes’-peg, and the 
clothes’-peg said to the towel-horse—” 

“It is absolutely essential in such circumstances to take as much 
Hepar. Sulph. as will lie on a threepenny piece,” boomed a 
voice from the seat on which Miss Bristleton had collapsed. 

The three laughed at the unexpected climax, and breaking 
off their intrigue went over and joined her. 

It was Miss Bristleton’s habit to spend as much of the 
summer as possible in the open air, and to hibernate in a room 
with an even temperature of 90° at the keyhole. She was a 
salamander who could broil all day on the glowing sands and 
yet feel quite cool and underdone in the evening. Accordingly 
after their journey home to luncheon, they returned to the sands. 
The tide was going out, and a thin many-colored line of shell 
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and pebble seekers was following the retreating waves down 
the shore. Among the pools, where two dark rocks cropped out 
through the sand, a single figure was carrying out a series of 
mysterious investigations with some bottles and a net. 

“Oh do look at that queer little thing bobbing up and down on 
the rocks!” cried Annie. 

“ Hush !” cried Dodgie, and “hush!” echoed Minnie and Clara 
mysteriously, “It is he!” 

“O Lord!” said Annie, suddenly silenced. 

“‘ What’s to be done ?” inquired the unsuggestive Clara. 

“ Annie,” Dodgie exclaimed imperiously, “go to Auntie and 
take her away this minute.” 

“ But where shall I take her ?” 

“Why, to that lodge in this vast wilderness, that boundless 
contiguity of shade,” exclaimed Minnie, pointing to the rear of 
a bathing-machine on the upper part of the beach; “ There, sit 
upon the ground and tell her sad stories of the deaths of kings, 
while we seek the haunts of the clinging winkle, and Aunt 
Bristleton’s history.” 

Annie obeyed, and the three hurried off without undue exhi- 
bition of haste to the rocks. They soon reached the figure at 
that moment engaged, without malice, and with a vague sense 
of scientific enquiry, in tickling the tentacles of an anemone. The 
three grouped themselves in front of him and looked on, desirous 
of taking the initiative, yet hesitant now that they were face to 
face with the opportunity. They were, however, saved that trouble, 
for the anemone-tormentor looking up said: “ Isn’t he a magnifi- 
cent old fellow? Wouldn’t you like a dress of those colors ?” 


“T should rather think not,” replied Minnie, “ Aunt has got 
a bonnet just like it, and when she has got it on she has no 
more complexion than a turnip.” 

“You don’t say so!” said the old gentleman with a gurgle. 

“T think you have seen my aunt,” said Dodgie tentatively. 

“Indeed!” was the answer, “I didn’t know I had had that 
honor.” 

“She is Miss Bristleton,” put in Clara. 

“Bristleton ? The name is not familiar to me.” 

“Q don’t you know,” Minnie ejaculated, “she was the fat 
old lady who nearly knocked you down to-day in Bolton Lane, 
and she hopes she didn’t hurt you, and she is sorry that she met 
you, and if she hadn’t been running to save a niece from small- 
pox she wouldn’t have done it.” 

There was another gurgle from the further side of the port. 
The conversation continued, and speedily became so animated 
that when Dodgie, with an eye to the main object of their 
curiosity, proposed that he should come with them and be intro- 
duced, the old gentleman manifested little reluctance. He did 
not understand, but at least he could appreciate, their sudden 
interest in him. 

There was a flutter in Miss Bristleton’s bosom when the group 
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rounded the bathing machine. To rise hastily with dignity to 
receive the intruder was an impossibility, so she sat erect and 
accepted the informal introduction with all the grace that the 
upper half of her body was at that time capable of exhibiting. 

“Pray be seated, Mr. Philmore.” 

“You already know my name, madam ?” 

“Yes; I think we have seen each other before—years ago.” 

“T told you so,” whispered Dodgie and Clara to Minnie. 

“Indeed,” said Mr. Philmore, “I do not remember; Bris— 
Miss Bristleton? I fear I must plead guilty to a lapse of 
memory.” 

“Were you never at Paris?” said Miss Bristleton, with a face 
indicating less than her wonted equanimity. 

“To be sure! To be sure!” said Mr. Philmore. 

“T told you so,” ran in pantomime round the circle of nieces. 

“ But that was very long since,” he continued; “it must be 
forty years ago. But let me see; I did not know so many 
English ladies in Paris that they can have disappeared from my 
mind entirely. Why—surely no! and yet, weren’t you at school 
in the house opposite my window, and did not I often see you 
in the garden there? Of course, of course, I see it now; the 
girls used to call you soie de cochon—at least, I beg pardon, | 
think they did.” 

“Yes; I’m afraid it’s true,” murmured Miss Bristleton. 

“ And—law! it was stupid of me to forget. Do you remember 
the mob, and your being frightened and crying, and my seeing 
you safely home. I am not sure that you did not kiss me in 
the porch out of gratitude for a very small service.” 


“Oh, dear no! Mr. Philmore; I am sure your memory is at 
fault ; it couldn’t be!” cried the lady hastily. 

“Methinks the lady doth protest too much,” whispered 
Minnie. 

“Why, after that we often saw each other, and used to wave 
our handkerchiefs by way of greeting from the upstairs windows. 
There was quite a boy and girl attachment between us, and now 
here am I a grubbing old naturalist, and you a 

“The guardian of four nieces,” said Miss Bristleton, filling in 
the slight pause, with a slightly unnecessary accentuation of the 
last word. 

“And fine girls, too, ma’am; very fine girls. They do you 
credit. I expect they are as wild as we were in our young days, 
aren’t they now ?” 

“T remember nothing of the kind, sir; though I am glad to 
find that you are still alive and well. But, come girls, it is time 
to go home.” 

She rose with the assistance of her nieces, for she declined the 
proffered hand of Mr. Philmore, and, bowing to him, took her 
departure. 

“Dodgie,” said Clara, “ What do you think of it ?” 

“Well, she liked him once, evidently.” 
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“ But do you really think she ever did—kiss him ?” 

“Kiss him? Idaresay. You see she remembered him when 
she first saw him, and knew his name, and remembered all that 
he said before he told her, and it’s my belief she told a fib when 
she said she hadn’t, for she blushed awful.” 

“ Soie de cochon!” laughed Minnie, “of course she did, and 
why not? If anyone had rescued me from a mob, and saved 
my life or spared my feelings, I would. But she won’t like him 
any longer.” 

“Why ?” said Clara. 

“He didn’t even remember her name,” answered Minnie 
shrewdly. “She might have forgiven him for not recognising 
her face, but a name doesn’t get fat beyond recollection.” 

“Then you think he didn’t care for her,” said Clara. 

“Well, he’d got over it, anyway. As for her 

“ Girls,” said Miss Bristleton severely, “you shouldn’t make 
the acquaintance of strangers in this way.” 

“ But he was an old friend of yours, auntie.” 

“But there are many people one meets whose acquaintance 
one has no desire to renew; and Mr. Philmore is evidently a 
frivolous, vulgar, and commonplace man.” 

“ And did you really kiss him, aunt ?” 

“No, my dear, never! I should rather have died first. No 
lady does such things. Tell Mary to bring up the dinner.” 

And Miss Bristleton went to her room, and, opening her medi- 
cine chest, took antidotes to fever and hysterics. She forgave 
herself the sins of the day on the ground of the moral welfare of 
her nieces. But the bloom had been brushed off one memory 
more, and even homeopathy was powerless to restore it. It was a 
trivial memory; but still it had been something—a pleasant 
fragrance of girlhood blown up the weary hill-side with her. 
Her over-ingenious nieces had destroyed an ideal; but at least 
they were happy in the thought that their search for the veracious 
history of Miss Bristleton was ended. R. MORTIMER. 








Shakspere the Dramatist. 
—_-_ > - —- 
VI. 
I HAVE left to the last the study of the two central figures of 
the play. Benedict and Beatrice have become in “As you Like 
it,” Orlando and Rosalind. It is difficult to say which pair of 
lovers is the more charming. Comparing them is like making 
comparisons between his nobler plays, not so much odious as 
impossible; the most recent object of study is the most delightful. 
But whatever difficulty attends the attempt to decide which is the 
rarer pair, that of Messina or the lovers of Arden, in one point 
the one year later play has a clear advantage, the serious and 
the lighter interest are in the pastoral play both centred in the 
same woman. This, like “godliness with contentment, is great 
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gain.” In “Much Ado” the pathos of the play, in the main, 
has to do with Hero, whilst the flashes of talk and most of the 
charm and delight are in the person of her cousin. The story of 
Hero calls for our tears. It is the voice of Beatrice that stirs 
our laughter. I do not mean that in the words of Beatrice there 
is never an undertone. Benedict knows how near the surface of 
jest and gibe her true, strong heart lies. He knows how often 
her mirth rings out lest she be caught weeping. None the less, 
to eyes and ears less love-tutored than his, Beatrice is the em- 
bodiment of the gaiety, the lightsomeness of the play, and Hero 
is the type of deeper things. Now, in “As You like it,” the 
serious interest centres in Rosalind. It is her love-story that 
the play tells. And Rosalind, also, is the brilliant talker. The 
wittiest passages in the bright, open-air comedy are from her 
sweet lips. In her Hero and Beatrice are conjoined and toned 
down. The sorrow of her story is less intense than that of Hero. 
Her wit is a shade less brilliant and less keen than the wit of 
Beatrice. But as the result of this very diminution of intensity, 
and of this blending of interests, we have a woman-character 
perhaps more harmonious than either of her sisters in the Italian 
play. The relation of Celia to her cousin is in consequence of a 
different order from that of Hero to Beatrice. Celia is a foil, 
Hero is a contrast. 

To analyse the woman nature of Rosalind is almost to write 
a history of all sweet women. At least it is to call attention to 
every word she speaks, and to every wayward and wise thing she 
does. As but one instance of the unstudied care with which 
this creation is worked out, note in Act iii., Scene 4, her talk 
with Celia. Orlando is an hour late, and Rosalind is chafing 
and half inclined tearwards. “His very hair is of the dis- 
sembling color.” But when Celia chimes in with endorsement, 
“Something browner than Judas’s,” Rosalind turns upon her 
with: “TI? faith his hair is of a good color.” Others may not find 
fault with him, however much it may be her good pleasure-pain 
to do this. Or as one other point, observe how she has influence 
even over Jaques. To her he addresses the one speech of kind- 
ness that falls from his lips in the play: “I prythee, pretty youth, 
let me be better acquainted with thee.” 

She who is boy to Jaques moves him to desire better acquain- 
tance with the boy. The question of sex does not enter into the 
case, and this is of great moment. Had he known that he was 
speaking to a woman, and to such a woman, there would not 
have been half the meaning in the words that there are, not 
nearly as fine a tribute to the sweetness of Rosalind’s presence 
and the charm of her nature, as in the words addressed from am 
elder man to one that he thinks is a youth. 


From the outset Orlando is what the novellettes call “an 
interesting young man”—and something much more than this. 
In the first scene he is insulted by his elder brother, Oliver, and 
the insult is the climax of a long series of wrongs of omission and 
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of commission. In the second he is in the présence of the two 
girls, and with one of them he “ changes eyes.” His first speech 
to Rosalind—or is it his first speech I often wonder, or had they 
met before—is excellently designed to deepen the impression that 
his manly form and bearing, and his frank face have at once 
made: “I beseech you, punish me not with your hard thoughts, 
wherein I confess me much guilty, to deny so fair and excellent 
ladies anything. But let your fair eyes and gentle wishes go 
with me to my trial: wherein if I be foiled, there is but one 
shamed that was never gracious ; if killed, but one dead that is 
willing to be so. I shall do my friends no wrong, for I have 
none to lament me; the world no injury, for in it I have 
nothing ; only in the world I fill up a place which will be better 
supplied when I have made it empty.” 

In Orlando more than perhaps in any other, save the old 
Duke, is the virtue of self-containment brought out, and in 
nothing is it more evident than in his relationship with Rosalind. 
I am inclined to think that the ordinary idea that he never 
knows her through the disguise of the boy Ganymede until the 
end of the play is not correct. To my mind the most dramatic 
situations in the play result from the fact that Orlando suspects 
early, and knows later, that Ganymede is Rosalind. I know that 
in broaching this view, that it is very antagonistic to the ideas of 
most actors and actresses who have played “As you Like it,” 
and to the majority of students, and yet the view seems to me 
to be correct. I offer some evidence in its favor. 


In the first place I cannot realise that Orlando, having once 
seen Rosalind, could ever be for long deceived or in doubt. Even 
if that interview on the palace-lawn was the occasion on which 
for the first time their eyes met, a more than doubtful conception 
to me, in that interview so much passed that I cannot think he 
could forget. Again, in the duologue between them in the first act, 
he lets her run on with her light banter while he listens and 
observes. His part is to feed her, as the actors say, with leading 
questions, to whose answers he pays less attention than to the face, 
the glance, the gestures, of the speaker. How prettily, moreover, 
she commits herself more than once in their talk. Her first simile 
is, “a young maid between the contract of her marriage and 
the day it is solemnized,” and this is no man’s simile. Asked 
where she dwells the reply is full of betrayal, “in the skirts 
of the forest, like fringe upon a petticoat,” and this is no man’s 
answer. 

Even those who can doubt that as early as this Orlando has 
questioning—obstinate questionings of invisible things — will 
perhaps consider that in the third scene of Act iv., the murder 
is out. Let us turn to the second part of the scene. The repent-- 
ant Oliver appears to Rosalind and Celia; what are his first 
words? “Good morrow, fair ones.” The words are unintelli- 
gible if he believes that he speaks to a young man and a young 
woman. This is intelligible if Orlando has, as I imagine, told 
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him beforehand of the truth. Rosalind’s fainting when the 
bloody kerchief is shown; Oliver’s “You a man! You lack a 
man’s heart ;” and in Orlando’s last speech the intentional using 
to her of the name Rosalind, all point in the same direction. 
Yet again, in the last act and its second scene, when Rosalind 
meets the two brothers, and with all her old gaiety goes to the 
elder, now betrothed to her supposed sister Celia, alias Alexa, 
“‘God save you, brothers,” the answer from Oliver is : “ And you 
fair sister.” Clearly there is little or no meaning in this reply, 
unless he knows that he addresses a woman. And if we adopt 
this idea what a world of meaning is to be read into the words, 
afew lines later, of Orlando, when the two brothers are alone: 
“Did your brother tell you how I counterfeited to swoon when 
he showed me your handkerchief?” “Ay, and greater wonders 
than that.” Clearly the greater wonders are they that come out 
in the fainting scene. Rosalind-Ganymede swooning, be sure 
that Celia did swiftly enough the best thing under the circum- 
stances. Air had to be given to the disguised woman, and air 
was given by the tearing open of the throat and breast cloths. 
Oliver, by all that he saw then, by all that he heard, and not 
least by the involuntary “Cousin Ganymede,” of Celia when 
her real cousin’s fainting makes her for a moment forget that 
she is the false Ganymede—is able to confirm the gathering or 
fully gathered doubts of his brother. He had said to him : “It 
is a woman, it is Rosalind.” The very readiness with which 
she parries the thrust at her secret by the pretence that he refers 
to the sudden betrothal of Oliver and Celia, and the three last 
speeches of Orlando ere the entrance of the lesser souls, Silvin 
and Pheebe, gives the two release from the tremendous strain that 
they are bearing, all has, I think, more meaning under this view 
than under any other: “But oh how bitter a thing it is to look 
into happiness through another man’s eyes;” “I can live no 
longer by this ring;” “Speakest thou in sober meanings ? ” 
This last, when she has promised to produce the veritable Rosalind 
on the morrow, is in reality a cry for the ending of this mas- 
querade. 


Finally, in this connexion to my mind, the whole play, and 
especially the character of Orlando, fit in with the idea that I 
am urging. Suppose he knows her, if not quite from the first 
at least before the end, and you have the finest instance of the 
power of self-restraint that is, as I think, the essential teaching 
of the comedy. He knows her, but the whole masquerading is 
of her making, not his. It is her secret, and she shall have the 
joy of keeping it just as long as she likes, and the greater joy 
of disclosing all when she wills. His patience is a noble witness 


to his love for her. In that scene of which I spoke last, how 


nearly again and again does he give way. The words are in his 
heart, and almost on his lips: “Tell me all, the all that I know. 
Be of a verity my Rosalind.” But he forbears, and for another 
day bears the burden that she places upon him for love’s sake. 
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There is on this theory significance, also, in the almost silence 
with which he greets her return as the true Rosalind in the last 
scene. Had he not suspected the truth, some inquiry after 
Ganymede would have been made. Neither Ganymede nor 
Alexa are thought of or asked after, when at last she is in the 
dear woman garments before him once again, as upon that day, 
now seeming so far off, when her eyes gave him strength for the 
wrestle upon the palace-lawn; he takes her in his arms, saying 
only: “If there be truth in sight, you are my Rosalind.” This 
is the true end line of the play. All after is anti-climax, and 
I do not know which to dream of as the more eloquent, his 
silence or the speaking eyes of Rosalind that are his at last and 
for ever. EDWARD B. AVELING, D.Sc. 








Caves and their Contents. 
——_—@——— 
THEIR FORMATION. 


A CAVE at first sight appears a most unpromising locality for 
awakening interest or imparting instruction. The dullest mind 
may catch the inspirations of the midnight sky—of the great 
ocean with its profound marvels—of the sombre forest with its 
myriad forms of life—of the memory of a great historic past; but 
how, save by its weird and fantastic appearance, can a damp 
gloomy cavern captivate the imagination? Yet many an hour 
may be pleasantly and profitably spent in interrogating the 
caverns, for they tell us of changes in land and ocean, of climate 
and Time, of an ancient fauna, of a prehistoric human race, and 
of the rude beginnings of that civilisation, which lost in the 
mists of dim antiquity, has, in its later developments, become to 
us synonymous with comfort and happiness. Veritable sepulchres 
are they, sealed up thousands of years ago, muscums of archeology, 
preserving their treasures unchanged, amid the elemental waste 
and wear of the exons of unchronicled Time. Let us enter, then, 
one of these subterranean chambers and glance at its most salient 
features. 

A cavern is usually damp, but of an equable temperature in 
summer and winter. Overhead from the solid rock depend 
numerous stalactites which flash back the explorer’s torch-light 
with weird radiance. Moisture slowly drips from these on to the 
floor beneath, which often sends up other processes, stalagmites, 
to meet those drooping from the roof. The bones of animals, too, 
are often cemented into the stalagmitic floor, forming a breccia 
hard as the solid rock. Sometimes a stream of water runs along 
the bottom of the cave, or shells, or fossil forms stand out in 
relief from walls and roof. Some caverns have a very tame 
unpicturesque aspect, while others, like the Cave of Caldy, are 
very palaces of enchantment. 

An uninformed person seeing one of these subterranean 
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corridors for the first time, would wonder how the rock became 
tunnelled in such fashion. By what agency could such herculean 
work be done? At what period in the geologic past was it 
accomplished ? In order to understand aright the excavating 
process, it will be necessary to know something of the nature of 
the rock in which almost all caverns are located. Understanding 
this, and the processes by which it is formed, we shall then easily 
comprehend the manner in which it becomes disintegrated and 
tunnelled by agencies apparently insignificant and inadequate. 

The researches which have been carried on during the past 
twenty-five years into the character of deep sea deposits, have 
added a new and wondrous chapter to our knowledge of the life- 
history of our planet. They have presented to us a vivid picture 
of the processes of reparation and equilibrium, which have been 
maintained between land and ocean during the geologic past, by 
the agency of countless myriads of minute organisms. These are 
a forcible illustration of the truth, that the bulk of a creature 
affords no measure of its utility in the scheme of existence. The 
laureate’s couplet— 


‘** Who lay their eggs, and sting, and sing, 
And weave their pretty cells, and die—” 


neither epitomises the life purpose of an insect, nor of any other 
animated being. The tiny animalcule whose germ floats unper- 
ceived in the atmosphere, starts into active life where putrid 
organic matter needs to be assimilated and reproduced in innocuous 
being. Most of the Diptera and Coleoptera assist in maintaining 
the balance of life on the globe, and transmute those matters which 
would otherwise become poison and peril to other organisms, and 
which would speedily convert the earth into a sepulchre. 

And so also the calcareous mud which extends to an unknown 
depth over millions of acres of the ocean floor, is largely composed 
of the skeletons of microscopic creatures, who lived by assimilating 
and concentrating into their growth the carbonate of lime which the 
rains and torrents had swept from the land into the ocean. Thesetiny 
creatures, who silently build and die unnoticed, contribute by their 
life and death to the habitability of the globe. They have not 
only laid the foundations of continents, but they relieve the 
burdened ocean of those insoluble matters, the retention of which 
would speedily render the globe unsuitable as the abode of its 
present occupants. The importance of their agency in maintain- 
ing the equilibrium of land and water cannot be over estimated. 
Few people have an adequate notion of the vast bulk of the solid 
materials carried from land to ocean in an invisible form by the 
agency of water. The carbonates, chlorides, sulphates, are for 
ever being built up and decomposed in the colossal synthesis and 
analysis of Nature’s wide laboratory. The chemical compounds 
need to undergo the process of dissociation as often as they exceed 
the limits which are essential to the maintenance of the terrestrial 
economy. It has been calculated by Mr. Prestwick that the 
Thames, one of the tiniest of terrestrial rivers, carries down every 
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twenty-four hours past Kingston, 1,500 tons of solid matter in 
solution—more than half a million tons inthe year. The thermal 
springs of Bath hold a quantity of solids in solution which would, 
if aggregated, form in the course of a single year a column nine 
feet square, and one hundred and forty feet high. Some salt 
springs contain chloride of sodium equal to one fourth of their 
volume. The mineral springs that rise in the neighborhood of 
volcanoes bring up enormous quantities of calcareous matter in 
solution, which, deposited on objects over which they flow, forms 
those botyroidal and other petrifactions which excite the wonder 
of the ignorant ; and the rain-water passing over limestone rocks 
also abstracts the carbonate of lime and bears it down to lower 
levels. Some small portion is appropriated by the Crustacea of the 
ponds and rivers, but the vaster bulk of these solid materials is 
borne to the sea, where in the absence of organic agency it would 
speedily overload and choke the ocean, and so prevent the free 
circulation of its waters. And this stagnation, as Lieut. Maury 
has pointed out, would be enormously increased by the continual 
evaporation, or distillation from the ocean surface, which, consist- 
ing of pure rain-water, leaves all the solids behind. But now the 
Molluscs, Crustaceans, Echinoderms, etc., seize the insoluble matters 
and build them intotheir beautiful domiciles. The coral animals 
construct with these materials those vast barrier reefs and lovely 
atolls which defy the breakers of the Pacific. Millions of proto- 
plasmic forms are incessantly intent on the elaboration of their 
tiny homes, and perhaps it would not be saying too much, if we 
affirm that every particle of a limestone rock has at some time or 
another in the long past, subserved organic life. Their work 
accomplished, the creatures themselves perish and are decom- 
posed, but their skeletons endure for countless ages, and beautiful 
shells and calcareous mud are thus strewn layer over layer on 
the ocean bed. 


In this manner have the solid limestone rocks of the globe 
been built up. Deposited on a dead level, and pressed into con- 
sistence by their own weight, they afterwards become upheaved 
above the sea by that slow movement of the earth’s crust which is 
perpetually going on; are corrugated into mountain chains, and 
become subject to the denuding influences of the atmosphere, of 
rains, and of frost, which disintegrate and convey their particles 
down to the ocean once more. 

In the shrinkage and the fracture that follow as a necessary 
consequence upon the evaporation of their moisture, and their 
dislocation from their original levels, we trace the beginnings of 
cave formation. 

That “the waters wear the stones,” is obvious to anyone who 
has stood on the shores of our iron-bound coast, and watched the 
great waves thundering with a weight of many tons on the cliffs, 
sending the pebbles rattling and grinding over one another on the 
shingly beach. Watching the waters surging with a hollow roar 
into some lofty cavern whose mouth opens on the ocean, it is easy 
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to understand how it, too, owes its form to the attrition of the 
never-tiring waves. But such caverns as those of the Channel 
Islands and of Staffa, with others of a similar origin which occur 
around our coasts, are young and uninteresting when compared 
with the limestone caves. The methods of formation in the two 
classes are not at all analogous. In the excavation of the limestone 
caves, nature displays no striking array of force. As she built up 
the calcareous rocks by the unintermitting agency of some of the 
tiniest of her creatures, soshe tunnels them and wears them down 
by a slow and silent process, whose effects are only visible after 
the lapse of milleniums of years. While the excavation of the 
granitic and basaltic caverns is accomplished by the never ceasing 
attrition of the ocean surges, the excavation of the limestone 
caves is the work of the silent rain water charged with chemical 
power, its action unseen and unsuspected until myriads of gene- 
rations have come and gone. 

In explaining how caves are formed in the heart of continents, 
deep below the surface of the ground, we will follow Nature’s 
order, which consists of three stages. 

The early process of cave formation is almost entirely chemical, 
the later process is mainly mechanical, and when the causes 
which contributed to the formation of the cave have ceased to 
operate, there usually follows a third period of filling up and 
adornment. 

Take, then, the first chapter in the history of a limestone cave 
—the period of chemical action. 


Any acids will decompose any carbonates, but the great solvent 
of carbonate of lime is carbonic acid—carbon dioxide and water. 
This gas is an important product of the decomposition of the 
carbonaceous compounds in organic substances. It is also soluble 
in equal volumes of water. The rain percolating through the 
decaying vegetable matter on the surface of the earth, becomes 
saturated with the CO,. Heavily charged with the gas it sinks 
into the fractures of dislocation and shrinkage in therocks. As it 
trickles down the narrow fissures, the acid attacks the carbonate 
of lime of which the rock is composed, and carries it onwards in 
solution, until finding an outlet it passes away to join the streams 
and springs. Each succeeding rainfall dissolving more of the 
rock, widens the passage, and allows an increasing volume of 
water to act on larger superficies. And so age after age this goes 
on, until sometimes the limestone rocks of an extensive district 
become honey-combed with holes and fissures undergoing erosion 
by the acidulated moisture. In this, the incipient stage of cave 
formation, mechanical forces play no appreciable part, and the 
effective chemical process itself is so slow of action, that long 
periods of time must elapse before the results are apparent. 

There comes a time, however, when mechanical agencies assist 
the chemical in the work of destruction. As the acid-worn cavity 
becomes enlarged, a greater volume of water will find its way 
through, carrying gravel, silt, and stones, the debris of winter 
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floods, along with it. The fissures through which the water finds 
ingress will in course of time increase in capacity, and develope 
into “pot holes.” If the drainage of the district will permit, 
perennial streams and cataracts will course through the subter- 
ranean passages, and sand and pebbles will grind and wear away 
the acid-corroded walls in a perpetually increasing ratio. By and 
bye, among the net-work of passages, circumstances of a local 
nature will determine an increase of capacity to some one or more 
in preference to the others. One portion of rock may be less 
homogenous than the rest, blocks of stone may become detached 
and fall, more water may find its way into one channel than into 
another, in either case the increased ratio of attrition will be 
determined by the largest superficies. The winter torrents will 
sweep through, hollowing it with increased rapidity, while the 
smaller fissures will become subsidiary feeders of its development. 
The period of time during which the stratum in which the cave 
is hollowed, retains that position in relation to the contour of the 
surrounding country which is favorable to the reception of rains 
and floods, will determine the ultimate measure of the cave’s 
extent. 


This is the second stage of cave formation, and both chemical 
and mechanical processes may be seen in operation in our English 
caves. They are found in all stages of advance, from the narrow 
acid-eroded fissure, and the spacious water channel, to the dry 
stalagmitic chamber. 

But the surface of the earth is never at rest. Slow elevations 
and subsidences of its exterior crust have been going on since the 
first dawn of life on the globe, and they continue in operation 
still. And thus it comes to pass, that the position of the strata 
containing the caves is in course of time changed in relation to 
those streams that once poured down the hills and hollowed their 
dark chambers. Or the hills themselves, lowered by the forces of 
denudation, can no longer feed the streams as formerly. When 
the streams become diverted elsewhere, and the caves receive 
little save the rains that filter through the ground overhead, drip 
through the roof, or trickle down the walls, then commences the 
filling-up stage—the era of adornment. The rain-water still dis- 
solves carbonate of lime, but the area of the cave walls being 
large, the quantity of water that moistens them is not sufficient to 
carry away the solids it takes up and holds in solution. The 
moisture then, insufficient in quantity to run away without the 
cave, agglomerates into drops, the air plays on the surface of these 
liquid beads and evaporates them with their carbon dioxide in 
solution, leaving the carbonate of lime behind in deposition. Time 
alone is then needed to ensure the formation of those lovely pen- 
dant icicle-like incrustations which adorn roof and walls—the 
stalactites. The moisture which drips on the cave floor, becoming 
evaporated also, leaves a deposit precisely similar in character 
there, which is termed stalagmite. Fragments of rock that have 
fallen from the roof become cemented firmly together by this 
H 
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means, and form a stalagmitic breccia. It sometimes occurs that 
where a succession of droppings descends persistently from one 
spot on the roof, a columnar taper shaft arises from the floor, and 
finally meets and unites with the stalactite depending from the 
roof. The diameter of the stalactites will vary considerably, some 
shafts measuring many inches in diameter, while others, as in the 
Cave of Caldy off Tenby, are no larger than straws. The horizon- 
tal stalagmite, less than a foot thick in some caves, attains the 
enormous depth of twelve feet in certain parts of Kent’s Cavern. 
Sometimes alluvium and stalagmite occur in alternate layers, sug- 
gesting alternate elevations and depressions of the surface. Rivers 
will sometimes take a subterranean course, and become filtered in 
their passage through the caves. 

Such is a brief résumé of the general process of the formation 
and filling-up of limestone caves. They possess, apart from their 
physical interest, a powerful attraction for the student of unwritten 
history, since the earliest known races of men were cave dwellers ; 
of their existence and antiquity, save for that fact, but scant and 
meagre evidence would have survived to these later times. 

: J. HOMER. 
(To be continued.) 








Through the Carlist Lines. 


(Concluded from page 20.) 
OuR diligence was literally stormed by our Carlist captors, who 
at once cut the traces to prevent any attempt to drive off, and 
all the luggage was soon scattered about the road, where it was 
recklessly opened and carefully examined for taxable articles, 
and for such as were contraband of war. This gave wide oppor- 
tunities, for these self-constituted customs’ agents of Don Carlos 
enacted revenue regulations as each case arose. Two saddles 
and bridles were detected, and at once gleefully confiscated to 
provide needed equipment for infantry who proposed to convert 
themselves into cavalry, despite an energetic protest from the 
conductor of the diligence. Boots were very decidedly contra- 
band, and were greedily annexed. To the consignor of one pair 
of long cavalry boots I ought to be ever grateful ; for these boots 
especially attracting the attention of the chief in command of 
our captors, whose alpagartas were seedy looking, he at once 
determined to wear them, and, as they proved a very tight fit 
indeed, his struggles to get inside these boots whilst he reclined 
against a bank prevented, perhaps, any serious examination of 
my person by the only one who, speaking French, might have 
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proved a dangerous inquisitor. The rest of our Carlist captors 
only knew Basque, and their enquiring eloquence was absolutely 
wasted upon me. Amongst the parcels in the diligence was a 
small military hat-case, which, on being opened, was found to 
contain a brigadier’s cap, thickly adorned with silver lace. This, 
too, was appropriated by our Carlist commander, who had not yet 
settled down into his new boots and who transferred his own less 
resplendent headgear to one of the Carlists, whose head had only 
been covered by a very dirty rag. 

The Carlist leader disdainfully discarded the oilskin covering 
of the new cap, throwing it carelessly down. On the ground the 
shiny-black oilskin seemed to have a curiously irritating effect on 
one of the band, who, as if affected by a sudden access of blind 
fury, drew his bayonet, rushed at the poor cap-cover and furiously 
gashed it into many holes, shouting violently in Basque that he 
wished he had there the nigger, its owner, to serve in the same man- 
ner. When this was translated to me by my compagnon de voyage 
I could not restrain a smile, which broke into real laughter when 
the infuriated Carlist turned savagely on me to learn if the cap 
was mine. This was too ridiculous, for it was a very small cap, 
which would have had to be worn perched somewhere on the top 
of my skull, which is at any rate full-sized. My laughter was 
lucky, my Carlist questioner grinned approvingly and subsided 
over a cigarette into a calm fit. 

There were only three passengers left on the diligence at 
the time of its capture—a civil engineer, who spoke Basque 
fluently; a French commercial gentleman, and myself. The 
Frenchman had some merchandise, including thirty umbrellas ; 
on all these he had paid duty to the Republican Govern- 
ment on entering Spain. He was asked to pay again, and 
24 reals were demanded on each umbrella. He was very 
wroth, declaring that this was more than their worth; and 
very despairing, for the total sum claimed involved more cash 
than he carried. The Carlists threatened total confiscation and 
showed knives; the civil engineer, as interpreter, softened the 
harsher phrases on both sides, but things looked very ugly ; guns 
were pointed at us, everybody spoke at once, and a free fight 
seemed so imminent that I slipped my hand under my coat and 


slightly hitched forward my heavy Colt revolver, so as to have it 
H 2 
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a little more in readiness. A sudden cry sounded afar off from 
the hills, and was more than once repeated ; sounding each time 
more clearly. Our captors hurriedly took the pesetas the French- 
man had previously unavailingly offered, picked up such things 
as suited their fancy and suddenly disappeared, leaving to us the 
unpleasant task of reloading on the diligence, in the twilight, 
the various packages which now, with cords cut and fastenings 
broken, were strewed in disorder on the roadside. At last we 
esumed our route, pleased with our lucky escape and disgusted 
with the delay, which had now made it impossible to save the 
night express for Madrid, from Vittoria. We dared not drive 
too quickly, for the cut telegraph posts lay across the road, 
and the curling wires made dangerous traps for the horses’ legs, 
especially where the side of the road showed an unprotected 
steep descent. 

Vittoria was safely reached at last. About half a mile from 
its walls we found a large body of armed regulars playing 
pitch and toss, whom we vainly tried to persuade to go back with 
us in pursuit of the Carlists, but they turned a very deaf ear. 
That night, fairly tired out, I slept the sleep of the just at a Fonda 
in Vittoria, where no one spoke either English or French, and 
where I succeeded in getting gloriously misunderstood by my 
misuse of Italian. In time of peace Vittoria, which is on the 
high road from France to Madrid, is an important centre of trade 
for the Basque provinces, and is a fairly flourishing city of some 
16,000 inhabitants. Now it was densely crowded, having, in 
addition to its usual population, a garrison of 9,500 troops under 
General Nouvilas, and sheltering also within its walls such of the 
country people as were not pro-Carlists, and had therefore brought 
themselves and their goods within shelter of the walls and soldiers. 
Many of these refugees and soldiers were bivouacked in the open 
air. Al fresco, too, many of the soldiers were fed. A huge brown 
shallow dish, containing a soup thick with haricot and maize, was 
simply placed on the ground, and four or five soldiers squatted 
round it seated tailorwise, each armed with a spoon and a huge 
lump of brownish-looking bread. Several batches of Carlist 
prisoners were here—very young lads, and very old men—all 
alike, and regardless of fitness, to be shipped to Cuba, there to be 
drifted into the Cuban Army. 
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So at last I was through the Carlist lines on my way to Madrid, 
Since then Carlism—which, in 1873, was aided by the Alphonsists 
io make head against, and create trouble for, the short-lived 
Republic—has been in its turn suppressed by the restored 
monarchy ; and at the present moment a new Carlist complica- 
tion is possible—not in Spain, but in France. Should Don Carlos 
renounce the throne of Spain, to which there is hardly the most 
remote possibility of his succeeding, he would then be the next 
heir, by descent from Louis XIV., tothe Comte de Chambord, and 
succeed to the latter’s rights to the throne of France. That is, if 
Don Carlos renounces in Spain what he has utterly failed to obtain, 
he may succeed in France to the shadowy position of king with- 
out a throne, and of monarch without subjects. This, however, 
though possible, is scarcely probable. Many things have happened 
in France during the last ninety years—far too many, indeed, to 
render Don Carlos a likely king in Paris. The Orleans branch of 
the Bourbons, of which the Comte de Paris is head, traces back to 
Louis XIII., and if natural descent counts for anything, there are 
really several branches of the descendants of Louis XIV. between 
them and the throne. Louis Phillipe, in 1830, was as much a 
revolutionary king in France as was William III., in 1688, in 
this country. CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 








Chree Words. 


——— 


They have three words—well tyrants know their use, 
orn from a bleeding world!—God, Hell, and Heaven. 
A vengeful, pitiless and almighty fiend, 

Whose mercy is a nick-name for the rage 

Of tameless tigers hungering for blood. 

Hell, a red gulf of everlasting fire, 

Where poisonous and undying worms prolong 
Eternal misery to those hapless slaves 

Whose life has been a penance for its crimes. 

And Heaven, a meed for those who dare belie 

Their human nature, quake, ‘believe, and cringe 
Before the mockeries of earthly power. 


SHELLEY. 
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AND so l'enfant du miracle, as Legitimists called the son of 
the Duchesse de Berri, leaves the world’s strugglings without 
having risked even the slightest peril for his crown and white 
flag. It would probably have been much worse for France had 
the Comte de Chambord been more brave or more crafty ; he was 
pledged to the white flag and its traditions, and he would have 
even plunged France into war to restore the temporal power of 
the Pope. M. de Cassagnac speaks of the Comte de Paris and 
Prince Napoleon as competitors for the succession ; but “ Henry 
V.” leaves a barren heritage. A true Bourbon, not having learned 
that “God helps those who help themselves,” he waited till the 
Lord should place him on the throne of France. 


THE constitutional agitation in defence and assertion of the 
violated rights of the electors of Northampton is being vigorously 
conducted, and large meetings are held day by day in London 
and the provinces. The London press almost entirely suppresses 
the reports of these meetings. The editors apparently believe 
that if they refuse publicity to the agitation it will cease to exist. 
The huge orderly demonstration at Leeds, on Saturday, July 7th, 
was followed on the Monday by the order of the House, which, in 
absolute defiance of law, places a physical force barrier between 
myself and my seat. It is hard to say whether I shall be able to 
get any law court to question the legality of the order of the 
House. Lord Denman and his fellow judges, who were bold 
enough to challenge an illegal order of the House of Commons in 
1839, are all in their graves, and I am sore afraid that the high 
spirit then shown by the judicial bench lies buried with them. 


THE work of legislation in the House of Commons has been 
very disappointing. One of the Grand Committees has succeeded 
in doing nothing, and although the other has sent back the Bank- 
ruptcy Bill, amended, the Session is now getting so far advanced 
that even the passage of this measure through both Houses is 
scarcely assured. All the members who attend are grumbling 
that everything is very dull. The fourth Session of the Glad- 
stone Parliament is drawing near its close, and there has not yet 
been the slightest effort made to introduce any measure for the 
extension of the borough suffrage to counties, or for the redistri- 
bution of seats. 


LORD BLANDFORD, who recently paraded himself as an 
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ultra-Radical, has now become Duke of Marlborough. It hardiy 
requires a seer’s foresight to announce that if the Duke does not 
actually at once declare himself a Conservative of his father’s 
type, he will most certainly at once abandon very many of his 
Radical declarations. Hereditary pensions may be repudiated by 
a Marquis, who does not expect to very immediately receive one ; 
but it is too much to expect that anyone descended from John 
Churchill would voluntarily forego cash which had fallen within 
his reach. 


MR. HUGH MASON’s resolution in favor of woman suffrage 
has been defeated, and possibly some Radicals voted against it, or 
abstained from voting for it, because in the municipal elections 
most of the female votes are cast on the Tory side. If I had been 
in the exercise of my full right I should have voted with Mr 
Mason, although I know that at present the fair sex would hardly 
as a body do the same for me. 


SHOULD the Cholera spread in Egypt to such serious extent 
as to menace our troops there, the situation will be much com- 
plicated. Without the armed support of the English, Tewfik’s 
sceptre would count for very little. 


SOME new responsibilities are being assumed by England in 
reference to the Suez Canal. In 1876 we bought 177,642 shares 
for £4,000,000, and in 1882-3 we spent, and are spending, several 
millions more in armed intervention. Now we are proposing to 
lend £8,000,000 at 3} per cent. to construct a second canal. If 
this be carried out, we shall at some future date probably find it 
necessary to spend other millions to protect these. 


THERE was a grand gathering in St. James’ Hall, attended by 
persons of all shades of opinion, to ask for the repeal of the 
Blasphemy Laws, and for the release of Messrs. Foote and 
Ramsey; but up to the time of our going to press, the Home 
Secretary had not made the slightest sign of disposition tc 
clemency. CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
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~- MR. SPOTTISWOODE, the President of the Royal Society, died 
on June 27th, and was buried during the following week in 
Westminster Abbey, among his great predecessors. On Friday, 
July 6th, Professor Huxley was elected to the chair that numbers 
Newton and Faraday among its occupants. His election has 
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been received with the heartiest approval, and indeed the election 
of any other would have been an absurdity when he was attain- 
able. His wide and deep knowledge, his practical genius, his 
courage, his literary culture, make him facile princeps among 
English men of science. 


SIR JOSEPH HOOKER, the admirable director of the National 
Botanic Department at Kew, has been presented with the Society 
of Arts’ Albert Medal for “distinguished merit in promoting 
arts, manufactures and commerce.” The value of the work done 
at Kew in collecting and arranging economic vegetable products 
from all parts of the world can only be estimated by those familiar 
with it. 


A PARTY has started from Newfoundland to relieve Lieu- 
tenant Greely and his comrades at Lady Franklin Bay. It 
consists of 12 men under Lieutenant Garlington, and will winter 
at Littleton Island, one attempt being made to reach Lady Frank- 
lin Bay during the present summer, and if this fails, a second in 
the spring of 1884. Dogs, native drivers, and plenty of fur clothing 
will be picked up at Godhaven, Greenland. 


AT the Academie des Sciences, Paris, M. A. Sebatier presented 
areport “On the cellules of the follicule in the ovum, and on 
the nature of sexuality.” M. Sabatier has been devoting himself 
to the study of gemmation and parthenogenesis, and has arrived 
at the conclusion that in the generative elements two opposed 
electricities are present, the centripetal—blastophore—and the 
centrifugal—spermatoblast. Where these polarities are equal and 
opposite there is sexual neutrality, and parthenogenesis can 
occur. If one or other of these polarities becomes eliminated, the 
cell becomes male or female, according to the one which has 
disappeared. 


A LARGE subterranean grotto has been discovered in the side 
of a mountain at Dorgali, in the island of Sardinia. It has many 
beautiful stalactites, and there are fifteen long lateral galleries, 
the arch of one of them resting on a high range of pillars having 
a whiteness like that of marble. A marvellous effect in color 
is produced when the grotto is lighted up with torches. 


A TRANSLATION of Professor Huxley’s “ Elementary Biology ” 
is appearing in the Revue Internationale des Sciences; the June 
number carries the translation down to the end of the chapter on 
Penicillium and Mucor. 


THE interesting essay by M. Antoine Dohrn, in the, same 
journal, on the “Origin of the Vertebrata, and the principle of 
the transformation of functions,” parts of which appeared in the 
numbers for Mareh and for May, is concluded in the present 
issue. M. Dohrn argues that “the discharge of different succes- 
sive functions by the same organ leads to the transformation of 
the organ. Each function is the resultant of several components, 
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of which one is the chief, or primary function, while the others 
are subordinate, or secondary functions. The degeneracy of the 
primary function, and the development of the secondary ones, 
modify the functional totality ; the secondary function gradually 
becomes the principal; the functional totality becomes wholly 
modified, and the result of the process is the transformation of 
the organ.” Starting from this principle, M. Dohrn applies it to 
the explanation of evolutional changes. 


M. BLANCHARD, the president, has presented to the Academie 
des Sciences, Paris, an interesting report on the functions of the 
pyloric appendages found in many osseous fishes and in the stur- 
geon. There has been much discussion as to the office served by 
these in the animal economy, and Krukenberg, in 1878, published 
an essay on them. He found that they produced diastase, pepsin 
and trypsin; in some fishes all three were present, in others 
only one ortwo. Finally, he came to the conclusion that their 
function was that of absorption rather than of secretion. M. 
Blanchard, after prolonged and repeated investigations, has found 
himself compelled to differ from Herr Krukenberg. He finds 
that the pyloric appendages are glands, secreting an alkaline 
juice ; that this secretion turns cooked starch into glucose, and 
in some fishes acts also on raw starch, and by these reactions is 
shown to be diastase. On albuminoids in alkaline solution the 
secretion also acts, transforming them to peptones; in a neutral 
solution it acts with almost equal energy, and will sometimes 
continue to act even in a slightly acid medium: Taking all 
these facts into consideration, M. Blanchard concludes that the 
pyloric appendages are merely the imperfect representatives of 
the pancreas, but differ therefrom in that their secretion has no. 
emulsive nor disassociative action on fats. 


Nature, which has lately been publishing various anecdotes 
about animal intelligence, gives a curious one of a bull (No. 715, 
July 12th), from the pen of Mr. G. Bidie of Votacamund. This 
gentleman states that in Western Mysore he was living in a 
house surrounded by some fine pasture land, and into this the 
village cattle were wont to stray. One day the servants reported 
that a “Brahmin bull” had fallen down dead as they were 
driving it off the land. “On hearing that the trespasser was 
dead, I immediately went to view the body, and there sure 
enough it was lying, exactly as if life were extinct. Being 
rather vexed about the occurrence, in case of getting into trouble 
with the natives, I did not stay to make any minute examination, 
but at once returned to the house with the view of reporting the 
affair to the district authorities. I had only been gone a short 
time, when a man, with joy in his face, came running to tell me 
that the bull was on his legs, and quietly grazing! Suffice it to 
say that the brute had acquired the trick of feigning death, which 
practically rendered its expulsion impossible when it found 
itself in a desirable situation which it did not wish to quit. The 
ruse was practised frequently, with the object of enjoying my 
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excellent grass, and although for a time amusing, it at length 
became tiresome, and resolving to get rid of him the sooner, I 
one day, when he had fallen down, sent to the kitchen for a 
supply of hot cinders,.which we placed on his rump. At first 
he did not seem to mind this much, but as the application waxed 
hot, he gradually raised his head, took a steady look at the site 
of the cinders, and finally getting on his legs, went off at a racing 
pace, and cleared the fence like a deer. This was the last 
occasion on which we were favored with a visit from our 
friend.” 


THE pension bestowed on M. Pasteur by the French nation 
for his discoveries has been raised from 12,000 to 25,000 frances 
(£625). He has been appointed Chief of the Sanitary Commission 
which has been formed in Paris in consequence of the cholera 
panic. 


A VERBATIM report of a remarkably interesting lecture on 
“The Size of Atoms,” by Sir William Thomson, is appearing in 
Nature, and an attentive perusal thereof will considerably disturb 
the orthodox notion of these bodies. The first part appeared in 
No. 714 (July 5th). 


THE Brighton Aquarium has acquired a bottle-nosed dolphin, 
and the new guest is making itself thoroughly at home. The tank 
in which it is confined is 110 feet long, just eleven times the 
animal’s own length. The dolphin’s appetite is good, for he eats 
‘about 400 mackerel every week. 


ON the evening of July 12th some fishermen near Hastings 
observed a large fish, and immediately made for it in order to 
prevent its escaping out to sea. After a gallant struggle they 
succeeded in capturing what turned out to be a thrasher shark, 
measuring a trifle over fourteen feet in length. It was sent up 
to London, and exhibited at the International Fisheries’ Exhi- 
bition, where it attracted considerable attention. It was there 
seen by Professor Huxley, who at once pronounced it to be 
the largest and finest specimen of the thrasher shark which had 
been seen in this country during the last forty years. The pro- 
fessor immediately purchased it for scientific purposes. 


THE Lords of the Council on Education have sanctioned 
the introduction of Hygiene as one of the subjects for exami- 
nation under the Science and Art Department, South Kensington, 
and they have issued a syllabus, sketching for the teachers the 
outline of the instruction required. If competent teachers are 
procurable, this addition to the South Kensington curriculum 
should prove both popular and useful. 

ANNIE BESANT. 
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I HAVE seen two more of the Lyceum revivals. “Hamlet” 
on its third night, “The Merchant” on its first. Whether because 
it was the third night, or because of heavy rehearsals during the 
day, I do not know—but the “Hamlet” had lost much of its 
customary freshness and strength. Only once, and that in the 
play scene, did I seem to see the Irving of former representations. 
As result, possibly, of physical weariness, the old faults were en- 
countered anew; the repeated stabs of the right foot were as objec- 
tionable as, and far more frequent than, the Selahs in the psalms, 
“Thrift” and “armed” became trisyllables, and sentence after 
sentence was dissected into staccato explosion sounds. “ Nemean 
lion” would also be pronounced in different fashion by Mr. Irving 
if he bore in mind that the valley was called Neuéa, not Nipea. 
Of course, it is artistic heresy to make suggestions as to improve- 
ment in the rendering of any of Mr. Irving’s characters. Yet 
there is one point that to me he always seems to miss. “ But as 
your daughter may conceive” is, as he reads it, of meaning asa 
reference to the daughter of Polonius, not to the lover of Hamlet. 
The thought-emphasis is on the “ your,” not on the “daughter.” 
I have often wondered why the part of the Actress in “ Hamlet” 
is not played by a boy instead of awenan. Clearly Shakspere 
wrote it for a boy-actor, as, indeed, all woman parts were then 
written. But the wisdom, the necessity of the change in these 
latter characters are not evident in the case in question. The lines 
of the play would have more meaning, and nothing would be lost, 
were this arrangement carried out. A manager so realistic as Mr. 
Irving might rightly, I think, make this change. For the rest 
Miss Terry was an incomparable Ophelia, Mr. Tyars the most 
uninteresting Horatio I have ever seen, Mr. Johnson an excellent 
if hyper-cleanly grave-digger, Mr. Louther as the First Actor so 
bad that one questions if for the initial letter in his name one 
ought not to read its successor in the alphabet, or at least insert 
the word “arcade” after the unaltered name, and Mr. Howe, 
an example of the well-known phrase of Touchstone: “Swift and 
sententious.” He is a very speedy Polonius, and the mean be- 
tween his rapidity and Mr. Irving’s deliberation would be happy. 

As SHYLOCK the popular actor was at his very best. Words, 
gestures, above all looks, were magnificent. By the side of such 
a performance as this all minor criticisms are hushed. The 
stick of the Jew takes the place of the foot of Hamlet, until 
one wonders if his daughter really were “hearsed at his foot” 
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whether he would not wake her with stamping. All this is 
however forgotten. The picture of a “tornado in chains” stands 
out clear and never-to-be-forgotten. Miss Terry’s Portia is as: 
ideal and as real as her Ophelia. It is wonderful to see how she 
helps the casket-choosing scenes along by her bye-play, which 
is as finished and yet as unobtrusive as that of Irving himself. 
But why, oh why! does she wear a red gown in the Trial scene, 
and appear so little disguised that even Antonio might recognise 
her from Bassanio’s description of her and the portrait he has. 
doubtless seen? Miss Millward looks and acts prettily. As 
yet nothing more, save promise. I suppose a woman must be 
a little older than this charming young lady ere she can say 
that exquisite line, “ I am never merry when I hear sweet music.” 
The elocution generally at the Lyceum is faulty, and Mr. Terriss 
is the greatest offender. When he speaks of Shylock as Antonio’s 
“mere enemy” it is evident that to Mr. Terriss “ mere” has the 
modern significance, and has not the sense of the Latin merus= 
absolute. Again, “For thy three thousand ducats here is six,” 
has a false emphasis on the first syllable of the word “ thousand.” 
Ill-natured people say that Mr. Terriss is so conceited that he 
has managed to have his name inserted twice in the bill. I 
suppose they refer to the scene in the last act, “ Portia’s garden, 
with terrace.” The appearance of Mr. Fernandez adds reasons 
for Shylock’s bitterness. Antonio certainly looks like a renegade 
Jew. Mr. Tyars is a ponderous Gratiano. Mr. Archer’s face 
as Old Gobbo is pathetically beautiful. After the two great 
characters—a long way after them—the Launcelot Gobbo of Mr. 
Johnson, and the Lorenzo of Norman Forbes are best. 





AMONG the things most notable in the Grosvenor Exhibition, 
are Mr. Nettleships’ “ Blind,” Burne Jones’s “The Hours,” Mr. 
Broughton’s “The Peace maker.” “The Hours,” as always with 
this painter, is full of grace in figure and beauty of face. He 
gives more than perhaps any other a sense of combined strength 
and sweetness in the faces of his women. ‘The Peace maker,” 
is a long, lank parson with a hopelessly stolid Dutch couple. 
“Blind,” is a lion alone save for the shadowy lower carnivores 
that are waiting for his death in the back-ground. Long lines 
of rock and mountain stretching back into clouds of storm give 
the sense of intense solitude ; the uplifted foot on the brink of a 
great chasm gives that of intense helplessness. 





Two concerts by the two consorts, Mr. and Mrs. Georg Hens- 
chel, deserve notice. They were in every sense an advance upon 
Mr. Henschel’s solitary effort last season. In that the popular 
baritone nearly became a monotone. 





BROWNING is a great poet, and admiration of him is an artistic 
virtue. But admiration fora poet is hardly a gregarious virtue. 
It is rather one of the self-regarding actions, Nevertheless, 
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although a man who has not fallen in love with Browning before 
joining the Browning Society may be reasonably suspected of 
forcing his affection in some measure, yet the society, doubtless, 
does its work in giving an augmented pleasure, the pleasure of 
numbers, to the individual admirers of the poet. For the Brown- 
ing is founded upon the model of one of those amiable institu- 
tions known as Mutual Admiration Societies, with this distinct 
advantage, that most of the admiration is to be of one who is not 
a member. Some economy of heartburning must be thus attained. 


RECENTLY the Browning Society gave an entertainment ; 
the Botanical Theatre, at University College, was crowded, and 
the majority of the audience were women. Miss Louisa Drewry 
has a clear voice, and manages it admirably. But, putting to one 
side other objections that are to my mind fundamental to this 
amiable lady’s reading in public, she committed the blunder in 
art of reading a man’s poem. “Love among the ruins” is a 
man’s soliloquy, and should be read by a man. When there 
are sO many pieces by Browning suitable for readers of 
either sex, and so many specially adapted for woman, for a 
woman to read “Love among the ruins” is as bad as for a so- 
prano to sing “O mistress mine!” Mr. D. 8. MacColl has 
a fine face for reading, and a voice in harmony with it. His 
treatment of “ Donald ”—are the initial D’s pure accident ?>— 
made me believe this newest poem readable in public. Miss 
Hickey has too few and too pronounced mannerisms to be ever a 
good reader. Why Mr. R. F. Horton’s friends allowed him to 
go at large upon that evening is a problem. I do not think I 
have ever heard anything so superlatively bad as his reading of 
“Martin Relph.” Everyone knows the terrific story told by 
the old man of the great crime of his youth ; how a word from 
him had saved a girl’s life, and the word was not spoken because 
the life saved would have been another’s delight, not his. Mr. 
Horton read the monologue of agony in a genial conversational 
style, narrated the shooting of the girl by the soldiery as if it 
were a croquet-match, and uttered the profoundest self-male- 
dictions in a congratulatory undertone. 

EDWARD B. AVELING, D.Sc. 








How tHe Mansion House was paip FoR.—From a life just published 
of Samuel Sharpe we learn that the Mansion House was partly built out 
of money unjustly wrung from Dissenters. By an Act of Charles II. no 
one could take office under the Corporation without taking the Sacrament 
according to the rites of the Established Church. By another Act a 
sheriff who declined to serve was rendered liable toa fine of £400. A 
Dissenter was elected sheriff, and as he could not take the Sacrament, he 
declined to serve and paid £400. A second was elected, with the same 
result. This ingenious method of taxing Dissenters was repeated till 45 
had successively paid the fine. No. 46 was a stiff-necked gentleman, and 
he declined either to serve or to pay. He was sued for the fine, but the 
Judge held that the disqualifying Act relieved the Dissenter of the duty 
of service. The £18,000, however, already secured, were voted by the 
Corporation to the building fund of the Mansion House. 
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“ At the end of the game, the King and the Pawn both go into the bag.” — 
Tuscan Proverb. 





Tue great Tournament concluded shortly after the issue of our last month’s 


number, and it remains to gather up the remaining threads, and to review ~ 


this greatest event of the Chess year. Since 1862 no great International 
on has been held, although various series of matches have been 
played. 

On the present occasion two tournaments have been proceeding side 
by side, but the overwhelming interest of that of ‘‘ the Masters’ prevented 
the second from receiving the attention it really deserved. The latter was 
styled the Vizianagram Tournament, in compliment to the Rajah of 
Vizianagram, who contributed very largely to the fund. For this compe- 
tition there were twenty-six entries, and nine prizes were contended for. 
The first fell to Baron von Bardeleben, of Berlin; the second to C. A. 
Fisher, of Cheltenham; the third to the Rev. G. A. Macdonnell; the 
fourth to C. A. Gunsberg. 

The Masters’ Tournament commenced on April 26th. Fourteen entered 
for the contest, and the eight prizes amounted to more than £1,000. The 
time-limit was fixed at fifteen moves per hour, and in each case of a draw 
the two players were bound to play a second game; if this was also drawn, 
they played a third; and if the third were again a draw, one-half was 
awarded to each. The time-limit proved a serious disadvantage to Mr. 
Bird, who is a very swift and brilliant player, and who prefers some thirty 
to forty moves per hour. 

Zukertort’s score, when his last three games were unplayed—twenty- 
two out of twenty-three games—was the best on record. His sudden 
breakdown remains yet unexplained, and his succumbing to Sellman and 
Mortimer has a touch of the ludicrous. The only game he lost while he 
was playing in his usual form was to his great antagonist, Steinitz, and it 
is doubtful whether of these twain is really the more brilliant player. 

Steinitz, who won the second prize with nineteen out of twenty-six, 
has a long array of victories behind him. At London, 1872, he was first ; 
he held the same place at Vienna in 1873, and divided the first and second 
prizes with Winawer at the same place in 1882. 

England scores third prize with Blackburne, who scarcely played his 
best throughout. In 1881, at Berlin, he came out first, Zukertort being 
second. He has, however done better than he did last year at Vienna, 
where he came out sixth. 

The fourth prize goes to Russia, carried off by Tschigorin, a player of 
remarkable dash and brilliancy. 

No less than 242 games have been played in this great competition, 
which was concluded on Saturday, June 27th. 

Since the conclusion of the Tournament, Steinitz has challenged 
Zukertort to a match for the Chess championship of the world. Unfor- 
tunately, Zukertort had arranged to travel for twelve months, and he was, 
therefore, unable to accept the challenge, much to the disappointment of 
the votaries of the king of games. 
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AUGUST. 


In the golden days of this month Nature arrives, or should arrive, at a 
serene equilibrium. And the gardener who was industrious, and attended 
to the needful operations at the proper moment, should now find his reward, 
and havea certain measure of relaxation. The principal work to be done is 
**keeping”’ and attending to the wants of crops, such as staking, thinning, 
surface-stirring, mulching, watering when really required, and so on. 
Fruit on walls will require protection from the ravages of birds, wasps, 
flies, and other enemies. Pears, towards the end of the month, should 
turn russet and heavy, and here and there amid the shining leaves the 
fruit should be seen gleaming, as ruddy in the cheek as the ‘‘ Nut-brown 
Maid.” Take care, as they approach this condition, that no bipeds other 
than feathered ones attack them. Should your garden be any way open, 
depend upon it, curious and also longing eyes have watched the progress. 
of your fruit, and it may readily be appropriated as a relish for a palate 
other than that you intended it for. Now, whilst we would like to see 
all—big and little—have their taste for fruit gratified, we would like it 
brought about in a legitimate way ; and we sympathise so deeply with the 
amateur who has ‘“‘ learned to labor and to wait,” and has done so patiently, 
only to be disappointed by his fruit having been ‘“‘ conveyed by other 
hands to other mouths,” that we have at times wished it were possible to 
develop and grow a variety to have the property of the explosive bullets, 
that should explode in the stomach. These, were they planted as a fence 
round the garden—a masked battery, as it were—would be a boon to those 
who could not afford to protect their garden or plot with a high wall. 


Winter crops, where not already attended to, should now be got in 
without delay. Vacant ground may be filled up with Cabbage, Turnips, 
or Kale. Ground from which early Potatoes have been lifted will answer 
very well for Turnips. White Stone is a good variety for this sowing. 
The American Red Stone and Strap-leaved stand a long time in the 
ground. Sow Spinach for winter supply. For winter salad, sow Hardy 
Hammersmith and Brown Cos Lettuce. These, if sown under a wall, will 
stand very well, and give a supply at a time when they are likely to be 
prized. Winter Onions may now be sown in rows from nine inches to one 
foot apart. About the first or second week is a good time to sow the 
main crop of Cabbage. Early York, Barnes’ Dwarf, and Waite’s King 
will give a good succession. 

Parsley should now be looked over, taking out all the coarse, useless 
kinds, and cutting the rough outside leaves off the spring sown, to allow 
the plants to be established for winter. It is a safe practice to have a few 
plants in a spot where they can be protected in severe weather. Leeks in 
ridges or drills should be earthed up as they grow, and if a little well 
rotted cow-dung can be added to the soil as the operation goes on, they 
will thrive all the better for it. This vegetable deserves any amount of 
attention, as, when well grown and well cooked, it is among the most 
delicious and nutritious of the vegetable productions of the garden. By 
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the ancient Egyptians it was so highly esteemed, that to them it was 
almost sacred. Whilst, according to Wright, by our Anglo-Saxon fore- 
fathers its importance was considered so much above that of any other 
vegetable that leac-tun, the Leek garden, became the common name of the 
kitchen garden, and leac-ward, the Leek-keeper, was used to designate 
the gardener. Our old gardening worthy, Gerarde, however, has more to 
say against it than for it. Whilst in Chaucer’s time its name seems to 
have been used as the proverbial expression of worthlessness, for, speaking 
of ‘‘ Phiciciens and Advocates,” in the Romaunt of the Rose, he says: 


“For by her wille, without leese, 
Everi man shulde be seke, 
And though they die, they sette not a leeke.” 


Everyone knows how highly esteemed it is by the Welsh, and how Fluellen 
made the bully Pistol eat while he protested: ‘‘ I eat, but eke I swear,” 
since he had it served to him on that occasion at the cudgel’s point. 
Leeks served up, however, as the old Scottish dish, ‘‘ Cockie Leekie,” make 
a soup which, were a London alderman only giving a fair trial to it, we 
feel assured he would prefer to the classic turtle, and give it the place of 
honor at aldermanic city feasts. Celery, when strong enough, should have 
a little soil drawn to it as a surfacing, to keep out draught and to 
steady the plants. Keep themclear of suckers. Fruit trees should now be 
free from all lateral growths. Any trees not bearing fruit through making 
strong watery wood may now be partially lifted, which will stop their 
growth, enable the wood to ripen, and perhaps prepare them for fruiting 
next season. All tap-roots should be cut clean off in this operation, as 
their going down right into the soil takes them away from the influence 
of sun and air, lateral roots alone should be encouraged in fruit trees. 
‘Chrysanthemums should now be growing rapidly. They require plenty 
of water in dry weather. Stake out the shoots as they make growth. 
Dahlias and Hollyhocks require attention to keep them secure to their 
stakes, taking off dead flowers as soon as they appear. Pinks that have 
been layered may be lifted and transplanted as soon as you deem them 
well rooted. Picotees and Carnations not layered should be done as soon 
as possible, to have them well rooted before winter. Many bedding plants 
should be propagated this month. For our own use, we generally put in 
about a couple of thousand geranium cuttings about the third week of 
this month. These we strike in boxes, each box accommodating fifty 
cuttings. We croke these boxes with broken potsherds, as we do pots. 
We put over these suitable soil to the depth of about three inches, over 
that a layer of pure sand, into which we insert our cuttings. We stand 
the boxes in a cold pit, near the glass, attend regularly to their watering, 
and we have every cutting, as a rule, well rooted about the middle of 
September. At the end of October, or early in November, we place our 
boxes on a shelf in the greenhouse, close to the glass, where they need and 
get no attention but now and again a little water during winter. Some 
time in March we pot the plants off singly, for bedding out at the end of 
May. We may mention the boxes of cuttings would do very well, when 
filled, to stand by the side of a walk, or in any corner in the sun, where 
the cuttings would shoot readily. We stand ours in a cold pit, as, ina 
public garden where young and old have access, we cannot expose them 
openly by the side of a walk, as visitors are curious, and are prone, as we 
have found, to pull the cuttings out to see the progress of the rooting pro- 
cess—a searching for information which we do not like to encourage. 

All biennials that are ready for planting out should be done as soon as 
possible, so as to get established before winter. Attend to Roses as we 
directed last month. Budding these may be continued, if not finished, in 
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July. Pelargoniums that have been cut down and are breaking should 
be shaken out of their large pots and re-potted in sandy loam in small 
pots, first cutting their roots well back. Plants in windows, in the green- 
house, or other glass structure, should be nourished with liquid manure or 
by surfacing with good fresh soil, first clearing off wasted soil from the 
surface. This refreshes the plants and pleases the eye. W. Exper. 


























We have received a privately printed chapter of the forthcoming trans- 
lation of Brunnhofer’s ‘‘ Life of Giordano Bruno,” dealing with Bruno’s 
views on “‘ the continuance of our individual soul.” ‘* We are,” says Bruno, 
‘therefore, what we are, solely by the one substance of the soul, round 
which, like round a centre, the atoms develop and cluster. Hence the 
building spirit expands through birth and growth to that body, by which 
we exist, and is poured forth by the heart, into which it may finally retire, 
wrapping itself up—like into the wrap of the web—in order to recede and 
go out again by the same way on which it had come and had entered life. 
For birth is the expansion of the centre, life the consistence (stability) of 
the sphere, death the contraction into the centre.”” We shall look out with 
interest for the appearance of this work. 

Two lectures, published by the Guild of St. Matthew, reach us from 
the author. ‘‘Christ and Liberty’’* is an address to Northampton 
Secularists, and pleads that Christ, and the Church in so far as it has 
been true to its professions, have been in favor of liberty. ‘‘ Christ and 
Freethought ’’* is addressed to Secularists generally, and is well worthy 
their thoughtful reading. 


An ‘ Agnostic”? issues a very pretty-looking volume of poems,‘ but 
we are puzzled when we find a writer who claims such a name bidding us: 
“ To live beloved and loving, 

The future leave to God.” 


This Agnostic should drop the A. 


The name of John Rowell Waller is not wholly unknown to our readers, 
and we can heartily recommend his new volume to those who take pleasure 
in graceful rhyme.’ Some of the poems show real merit, and all are 
instinct with love of the beautiful and with pure thought. 





1 « A Chapter from Brunnhofer’s ‘Life of Giordano Bruno.’” London: Messrs. 
Triibner and Co., Ludgate Hill. 

2 «“ Christ and Liberty,” and 3‘Christ and Freethought.” By the Rev. C. W. 
Stubbs, M.A. London: Guild of St. Matthew, 5, Goldsmith Square, Stoke 
Newington. 

4“ Songs by the Wayside of an Agnostic’s Life.” By Himself. London: W. 
Stewart and Co., Holborn Viaduct Steps. 

5 « Woodland and Shingle.” By J. R. Waller. Darlington: W. Dresser, 41 
High Row. . 
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A bright little political squib! has been written by. Mr. Gaston for dis- 
tribution broadcast as a handbill. I print half of it here, although quota- 
tions are not as a rule given in this brief ‘‘ Publishers’ Corner.” It is an 
answer to Lord Randolph Churchill’s impudent allegation that the sup- 
porters of free election are ‘‘ scum and dregs.” 

‘“* For ’tis the dregs his income pay, 
From Workmen comes the food that fills him ; 
And when he shines with dazzling ray, 
It is the toilers’ gold that gilds him. 
Contempt he showers upon the poor, 
And so it seems a trifle funny 
That Randolph like some thousands more, 
Condemns the Scum but takes their money ! 
The dregs have fought on many a field— 
Have helped to write our English story. 
The scum are men who never yield, 
But shed their blood for England’s glory ! 
Well let him sneer, the time may come 
When Randolph, now so great and clever, 
Will find the dregs, the mob, the scum, 
Will not keep saucy Lords for ever!” 

A curious pamphlet? has reached us, written obviously by a very well- 
meaning but not very well-informed man. It deals with the misery in 
the Skye islands, and elsewhere in Scotland, and shows therewith an 
admirable sympathy ; but running a tilt at political economy will scarcely 
mend matters. 
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Anecdotes. 
———_>——_——_ 

Mark Twain says that ‘“‘ Fort Yuma is probably the hottest place on 
earth. The thermometer stays at one hundred and twenty in the shade 
there all the time—except when it varies and goes higher. Itisa U.S. 
military post, and its occupants get so used to the terrific heat that they 
suffer without it. There is a tradition thata very, very wicked soldier died 
there, once, and, of course, went straight to the hottest corner of per- 
dition—and the next day he telegraphed back for his blankets. There 
is no doubt about the truth of this statement—there can be no doubt 
about it. I have seen the place where the soldier used to board.” 





Ir a jackass were to describe the Deity he would represent him with 
long ears and a tail. Man’s ideal is higher; he pictures him as somewhat 





1 Lord Randolph Churchill’s Sauce.” By R. Gaston. London: E. T. Pendrill, 
26, Brushfield Street, E.C. 

2 «The Key of the Door of the One-roomed House.” A letter to John Bright 
on the Causes of the Poverty and Distress in Scotland. Edinburgh: J. Gemmell, 


10, George IV. Bridge, 
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resembling a man.—I once knew a man who made mea map of the 
opposite hemisphere of the moon. He was crazy. I knew another who 
taught me what country lay upon the other side of the grave. He was a 
most acute thinker—as he had need to be. 





CoLERIDGE says: Once I sat in a coach opposite a Jew, a symbol of old 
clothes-bags, an Isaiah of Holywell Street. He would close the window ; 
I opened it. He closed it again; upon which, in a very solemn tone, I 
said to him: ** Son of Abraham! thou smellest. Son of Isaac! thou art 
offensive. Son of Jacob! thou stinkest foully. See the man in the 
moon! he is holding his nose at that distance. Dost thou think that I, 
sitting here, can endure it any longer?” My Jew was astounded, opened 
the window forthwith himself, and said he was sorry he did not know 
before I was so great a gentleman. 





A CiercyMaN who had preached before Canning was anxious to learn 
his hearer’s opinion of his production. Canning tried to avoid answering, 
but on being pressed said: ‘‘ Well, it was a short sermon.” ‘ Yes,” 
replied the preacher, ‘‘ I try to avoid being tedious.” ‘* Then sir,” quoth 
Canning, ‘‘ you did not succeed.” 





BURKE, meaning to make a sensation in the House of Commons, 
melodramatically at the conclusion of his speech flung down a dagger on 
the floor of the House. The attempt was a failure, save for Sheridan’s 
aside: ‘‘ The hon. gentleman has brought us the knife; but where is the 
fork P” 





A WICKED scoffer has somehow got hold of a series of questions which 
have been drawn up by his betters for discussion at a proposed Sunday 
School Convention, and the wretch has robbed the discussion of its charm 
by answering them in advance, in the manner following : 

‘* Should a bad boy be turned out of Sunday-school ?”—No; he should 
be seized by the superfluity of the trousers and the nape of the neck, and 
have the badness butted out of him against the door-post. 

‘*Should a teacher scold his pupils?”—Not until he shall have 
exhausted in vain all the penal resources of the adjacent forest. 

** Would you have an unconverted teacher in your school ?’—Yes; 
we would decoy him in and kill him with the fire-poker. 

** Should children, however small, be admitted into the church P’— 
The smaller the better, for of such (only) is the kingdom of heaven. 

** Are Sabbath-school concerts important, and how often should we 
have them ?”—As soon as a sufficient number of the pupils have a cold in 
the head. 

*‘How soon after a pupil is admitted ought we to look for conver- 
sion P’—The symptoms Cain to appear immediately after contagion, but 
it would be unreasonable to expect complete incrustation of the soul in 
less than a fortnight after the blotches appear. ; 

“Is dancing prohibited by the Bible ?”—It doesn’t make the diffe- 
rence of a pin whether it is or not; there are none of you fellows who 
know how to dance. 





AserNeTHy had the reputation of being the cleverest and roughest 
doctor in Great Britain. Above all he hated talkative patients, and 
showed them but scant courtesy. A lady, knowing his idiosyncrasy, 
called for advice, and the consultation was conducted during three days 
as follows: First Day. ‘Lady enters and holds out her finger. Aber- 
nethy: ‘‘Cut?”—Lady: “ Bite."—A. ‘“‘Dog?”—Lady: “ — 
I 
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A. “Go home and poultice it.” Second Day. Finger held out again.—A. 
** Better ?’-—L. ‘* Worse.”—A. ‘‘ Go home and poultice it again.” Third 
Day. Finger held out as before.—A. ‘* Better P’—L. ‘* Well.”—A. ‘* You 
are the most sensible woman I ever met with. Good-bye. Get out.” 


Dr. Krats, one of the head masters at Eton, who issaid to have flogged 
half the nobility of his time, having observed an Eton boy laughing and 
talking in chapel, rebuked him, saying : ‘‘ It is most disrespectful, not only 
to God but also to me.” esta 

**T pon’t want no rubbish, no fine sentiment, if you please,” said the 
widow who was asked what kind of an epitaph she desired for her late 
husband’s tombstone. ‘‘ Let it be short and simple; something like this : 
‘ William Johnson, aged 75 years. The good die young.’ ”’ 


Tue following is credited to Matthew Arnold, with reference to 
his celebrated comparison of the Christian Trinity to three Lord 
Shaftesburys. Said the apostle of sweetness and light: ‘‘I ought not to 
have said God was an elder Lord Shaftesbury; no, it was too hard on 
Lord Shaftesbury.” Mr. Justice North was not present. 








Prize Puzzles. 


SS 


Tue Rules for Competition were printed in the July number of Our Corner. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


A builder strove to make these words come true, 
Yet hides the future what he failed to do. 





My second follows you, my first is double you. 


Double me, treble me, do as you will, 
Nothing I was, and the same I am still. 
3. 
I am eternal, and without me there is no life. 


4. 
In the woods I am clad in white, 
In the gardens with many colors dight. 


5. 
Round the world I swiftly fly 
By means first stolen from the sky. 





ANAGRAM. 
The most appropriate anagram for Grorcr WILLIAM Foote. 


CHARADE. 
Of my first there is but one in the year; of my second but two in the 
world; and my whole has every quality of a vegetable, except vegetation 
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Prize Puzzles. 





BOUTS-RIMES. 


The puzzle is to write four lines of verse, each line ending with one of 
the following words. Any metre may be chosen, and the words may be 
taken in any order. Beach, tag, teach, rag. 





ANSWERS. 


DovusLe Acrostic. 
CHuouvubB 
H O 
>» & & 
Sr1LvER 
Ss «2 D 


RIDDLEs. 
He enters it to get on, he stays in it to get onner (honor), he leaves it 
to get onest (honest). 
Because he lies first on one side, then on the other, and is wide awake 
all the times. He lies still. ‘* He goes into his last case” is accepted. 


Buriep CIrttzs. 
(1) Rome (roam). (2) Moscow. (3) St. Petersburgh (see Matt. xvii., 
19). (4) Washington. (5) Oldham. (6) Bolton. 
(1) Tours, Ryde; (8) Skyhouse ; and (4) Bath are accepted. 


SquaRED Worps. 


Pauresoaen 
KeuP REcire# 
Evikb IcarrA 
Mit Ez SrrpvpaRk 
Pia é OrpratEH 
NEARER 


Torat Marks Possrstz, 30.—Shreds, 22; Utile, 20; Winton, 20; Auld 
Reekie, 8; Eirene, 8; Rip van Winkle, 8; Coeur de Lion, 6; Coriolanus 
XXIII, 4. . EM cain 

To CorRESPONDENTS.—Two mistakes occurred in the numbers given 
last month. S#reps took the first prize with 76, not 66,marks. The third 
prize should have gone to C. Bonn (‘‘ Rip van Winkle’’), with the 50 marks 
credited to him, as WINTON only obtained 44, not 54 marks.—ZEK1EL Home- 
spun: Your letter, last month, was unfortunately overlooked. You are 
credited with 29 marks on the June competition.—CorioLanus XXIII. : 
Why do you not try the Young Folks’ competition? You are too young 
to have any chance in this, but would probably do well in the other. 
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As a pendant tothe story of Moses the destroyer, here is the 
story of Perseus the savior. 


A GREEK LEGEND. 


Wroth was King Acrisius for the words that the prophet 
had spoken : 


“Ho! King Acrisius, ruler of Argos in Hellas! Thou hast 
slain thy own, and of thine own shall one slay thee. Behold 
a virgin shall beara son, even the virgin Danie thy daughter, 
and he shall grow up to rule this fair land in the strength of 
Zeus his father, and men shall rejoice in his righteous sway, 
and his just and merciful rule.” 





Now Acrisius was an evil man and a cruel, and was hated 
by all around him, and his hard heart grew harder at the prophet’s 
words. And he bade them make a tower of brass, wherein there 
should be but one heavy door, and he put Danie therein, and 
of the door he himself kept the brazen key. And he laughed 
in his cruel heart as he thought how he had made impossible 
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the fulfilment of the prophecy of the messenger of Zeus, but 
Zeus on high Olympus laughed louder than Acrisius, and 
changing himself into a shower of gold (for all Gods can change 
themselves into what shape they will) he fell down into Danie’s 
lap, and the power of the Highest overshadowed her and she 
bore a son. 


Then Acrisius the cruel took her, with her fair man-child 
in her arms, and thrust her into a box, which he bade make just 
large enough to bear them on the water, and the box was pushed 
away from the shore, sailless and rudderless, and it floated out 
to sea, away from the smiling vale of Argos, and the sweet 
sunlit slopes of Hellas. But Zeus watched over the mother and 
son, and sent them favoring winds and fair weather, and to 
Danie he sent sweet sleep as she floated onwards over the 
smooth blue sea. And at last the box, drifting, went on shore 
on the isle called Seriphos, and when Danie woke she found 
strange faces round her, looking at her with wonder, at this 
fair white woman whom Neptune has brought to their coasts. 
And they lifted her out of the box, and brought her to Dictys, 
the brother of Polydectes, king of Seriphos, and Dictys and 
his wife took her and her babe home to their hearts, and for 
fifteen years she dwelt with them, and all loved her for her 
sweet face and gentle ways. 


Now they called the name of the lad so strangely saved from 
the sea, Perseus, and Dictys trained him in all knowledge and 
wisdom, and in all manly exercises, for the Greeks loved strength 
and swiftness, and the bold heart, and trained their young men 
sternly and right well. And Perseus grew towards manhood, 
beautiful and strong and gentle, and obeyed Dictys in all things, 
and worshipped Danie his mother, as did all true sons of Hellas 
in those simple noble days. 


Now, Perseus was sent to Samos in a trading vessel, and while 
he waited there one fair summer day, he rambled on the white 
cliffs, and lying on the grass there he gazed across the sea which 
laughed below. And as he looked behold a wonder! For swiftly 
through the air as though her feet trod the solid earth, glided 
without step a woman, tall and beautiful; on her head was a 
burnished helm, and she carried a long sharp spear in her left 
hand, while her right hand borea shield that shone in the sunlight 
as she came. And beside her floated the sacred birds. Then 
Perseus knew her for Pallas Athene, and he fell on his face and 
worshipped her. 


Then Pallas spake, and her voice rang like a silver clarion 
across the sea; “Perseus, two paths lie before you; choose you 
which you will tread. On the one walk men base and low, care- 
less of all save themselves. Like swine they live in plenty and in 
sloth ; like swine they fatten, lying idly in the sun ; like swine 
they die and go down into Hades, and their names are forgotten 
ere they have crossed the Styx. On the other walk the heroes, 
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beloved of Gods and men; they fight all monsters and all evil 
things, and rid the land of all tyrants and oppressors ; they are 
wounded, and they suffer heat and cold, hunger and thirst, weari- 
ness and pain; but at last when the Fates cut their life-thread, 
they go open-eyed and fearless to their end, and their names shine 
as the stars for ever, to lighten the hearts of living men with the 
brilliance of noble deeds. Now choose you, Perseus of Argos, 
choose you which path you will tread.” 


Then Perseus sprang to his feet with joy, as do all brave young 
souls touched by the fire of aspiration, and he stretched out his 
arms to Pallas Athene and cried aloud: “ Let me tread the path of 
suffering and toil and glory, O Athene, wisest of the Immortals, 
for to live the life of the swine is not for men, but the hero who 
toils for man and wars against all evil things, is noble in his life 
and honored in his death. Give me work, O Pallas Athene, and 
prove me now, whether I be hero or swine at heart.” 





PaLyias ATHENE. 


Then Pallas smiled gravely and gently on the youth, and again 
her words rang out: “Go home, Perseus, and learn a hero’s work 
in doing the labor that is nearest to hand, and in your sorest need 
cry aloud to me, and I will aid you.” 

And as he bowed his head at her feet, she passed away, and 
when he looked up she had vanished, and only a gleam of sun- 
shine over the broad blue sea seemed to mark the road whereover 
she had gone. 

Then Perseus rose slowly, and went silently back to his ship, 
but his grey eyes were steady and his mouth was firm, and as the 
sailors saw that the boy had passed into the man, and beheld the 
grey eyes looking steadfastly out to sea, they whispered among 
themselves : “Surely the son of Zeus has seen of his kindred, and 
will prove not unworthy of his sire.” 

And when he reached home, he found his mother weeping, for 
Polydectes, the king, had taken her by force from Dictys, and had 
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made her his slave. Then straight to Polydectes he strode, lead- 
ing his mother by the hand, and in his wrath he spake aloud and 
rebuked the king for the evil he had done. And when Polydectes 
drew his sword and would have killed him, he twisted it from his 
hand and raised it, and for a moment thought to slay the evil 
king. But he remembered that Dictys had sheltered him, and he 
would not spill the blood of Dictys’ brother, so he mastered his 
wrath, and broke the sword in twain across his knee, and throwing 
the pieces at Polydectes’ feet he spake no word, but turned, laugh- 
ing, and went forth, leading his mother with him; and he took her 
to the temple of Pallas Athene, and bade her serve there till he 
could bring her home in honor and in safety, and then returned to 
Dictys’ house to see what would befall. ANNIE BESANT. 


(To be continued.) 








Real Heroes. 





“* Lives of great men all remind us we can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us footprints on the sands of time.” 





Isaac NEWTON. 
Part II. 


NEWTON also proved the force of gravitation to be the real 
cause of the WEIGHT of bodies, and he investigated what is called 
the specific gravity (or relative weight) of planets. For instance, 
the matter of which our earth is composed is about nine times as 
heavy as that of Saturn. He proved that the tides are caused by 
the attraction of sun and moon, and he declared the earth to be 
not a perfect sphere, proving by calculations exactly how much 
it bulges at the equator, and how much it is flattened at the poles. 


Many years of his life were devoted to the study of Light. 
Already Roger Bacon had proved the cause of the rainbow to 
be the refraction (or bending out of their course) of the sun’s 
rays by the falling drops of rain. Descartes had enlarged upon 
Bacon’s discovery by showing that a ray of light, seen through 
a piece of clear glass, cut into the shape of a triangular prism, 
is split up into a series of variously-colored rays, just such as 
those seen in the rainbow. But Newton, in common with other 
scientists of his day, tried to discover the cause of these beautiful 
hues, and why they are always arranged, alike in rainbow and 
by the glass prism, in a definite order of succession. He began 
his investigations in his usual patient, thorough fashion. After 
carefully studying the discoveries and speculations of other great 
thinkers, he made a number of original experiments upon light 
and color. Having completely darkened his room, he bored a 
small round hole in the window-shutter, so that the only light 
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visible was one long ray of sunlight, streaming in through the 
hole. But this was white light. What Newton wished to experi- 
ment upon was colored light. To obtain this he had only to 
place his glass prism close to the hole in the window-shutter. 
Immediately the whole light was refracted, or bent out of its 
course, and fell upon the opposite wall, in glowing lines of color 
—red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, violet. The white 
light was made up of rays of all these colors, and as they are 
unequally bent in passing through the glass, they are separated. 


Whilst Newton was watching this group of colored rays, 
which he named spectrum (from specto, 1 behold), it struck him 
as strange that the spectrum should be long, instead of rownd. 
As the rays of light came from the sun, which is a round body, 
he concluded that if they were all bent, or refracted, equally in 
passing through the prism, there ought to be a round spot of 
light on the wall, instead of a long spot, rounded at the ends, as 
was the case. 


Various reasons suggested themselves to him as to the possible 
cause of this peculiarity in the spectrum, but not until by repeated 
experiments and calculations he had proved each of his views 
to be incorrect, did the idea occur to him that the only thorough 
method of discovering the truth he sought was to experiment 
separately upon each individual ray. In order to do this he 
placed a screen between the spectrum and the opposite wall, 
in this screen he bored a hole, so small that out of the seven 
colored rays of light composing the spectrum, it only allowed 
one to pass through it at a time. By shifting the screen, each 
ray in turn was made to fall upon the opposite wall behind the 
screen. As they so fell, Newton watched and compared them, 
and discovered that in passing through the prism some were 
more bent out of their course or refracted than others. Red 
rays were least refracted, the violet rays most refracted, and 
the rays between these extremes of the spectrum varied in 
refrangibility according to their relative positions. By these 
experiments Newton proved two facts, firstly that what we call 
a ray of light, and which appears to us white, is in reality com- 
posed of several rays of diverse colors ; secondly, that these 
several rays of light are differently refracted, or bent, according 
to their color. 


It remained for scientific thinkers of a later day than that of 
Newton to discover what is the true nature of those forms of 
matter which we name respectively light and color. 


Newton himself, however, believed that he had really dis- 
covered the nature of light. He held that numerous tiny parti- 
cles of matter, or to use a learned word, corpuscles, (corpus = 
a body), are constantly being thrown off from luminous bodies ; 
that these particles, being ever in swift and constant motion, fall 
upon our eyes and produce in us the sensation we call “light.” 


Since Newton’s day, however, this, the “ Corpuscular Theory ” 
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of light, has been abandoned as incorrect, and has given place 
to the modern or “ Undulatory Theory.” 


It is now known that light is caused by the vibration (or 
motion) of waves of ether, a weightless, universal medium, 
coming to us from the sun and other luminous bodies, just as 
sound is caused by the vibration of waves of air. 

That which Newton tried hard to discover, and which baffled 
even his genius—namely, the secret of color—has now been 
proved to be due to those same waves of ether that produce light. 

It is now known that just as a particular note, A or F, strikes 
upon the drum of our ear according to certain vibrations of sound- 
waves, or waves of air, so our eyes behold a particular color, 
scarlet or blue, or violet, as the case may be, according as certain 
vibrations of light-waves, or waves of ether, fall upon those eyes. 





Isaac NEwrTon. 


Besides his great discoveries in physics and optics, Newton 
did good werk for the world in other branches of science. In 
fact there is scarcely a subject that he ever undertook to study 
which has not been more or less illumined by his genius. It 
seems a pity that so great and original a thinker should have 
wasted time and energy upon inquiries as to the probable mean- 
ing of some of Daniel’s prophecies, or the best interpretation of 
some passages in the Apocalypse of John, and other unimportant 
subjects, whilst the mighty universe, whose beauty and grandeur 
he more than anyone then living knew how to appreciate, still 
held for him so many undiscovered truths. 


The vastness of Newton’s views with regard to nature and her 
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laws, as well as his breadth of thought on matters of religion, 
suited ill with the narrow beliefs of his time, and on this account 
he received from the extreme orthodox party of his day some 
measure of that persecution which in all ages has been the reward 
of original thought. 

Whilst Newton was living at Cambridge James II. attempted 
to interfere with the rights cf the University by forcing that body 
to receive as one of its Mastersof Arts Father Francis, an ignorant 
Benedictine monk. The bolder spirits of the University, among 
whom was Newton, sternly refused to submit to such an act of 
despotism. They were summoned before the High Court to 
answer for their act of contempt for the royal commands, and 
Newton was one of the nine delegates sent to represent the 
College. These men defended the rights of their University with 
such eloquence that James II. was obliged to withdraw his man- 
date, and Cambridge was thus saved from the lasting disgrace of 
proving that her fear of kingship was greater than her love for 
justice. It was partly owing to the share taken by Newton in 
this affair, partly to the reverence felt for him at Cambridge on 
account of his great scientific labors and extraordinary genius, 
that he was elected to represent the University in Parliament. 
Thus it was that he sat in the Convention Parliament of 16838, a 
Parliament ever memorable for having resolved that a wicked 
king should no longer trample upon the liberties of Englishmen, 
for having dethroned James II., and elected William and Mary 
to reign in his stead. 

Some years later Newton was elected President of the Royal 
Society. He lived to be eighty-five, and even in extreme old age 
took keen interest in the great subjects to whose study his long 
life had been devoted. His body was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. His immortal part, his mighty intellect, still lives in our 
midst, for the great discoveries that rendered his life for ever 
glorious may be ours, as they were his, if we will but study them 
and ponder over them with somewhat of his own earnest, truth- 
loving reverence for nature and for her great laws. 


Newton stands out among other scientific heroes like an 
intellectual Hercules. There is in his life and labors somewhat 
of the vastness of the questions with which he loved to grapple. 
Yet he was gifted with that grand humility which is a trait of 
all really great characters, and to himself his labors appeared but 
small. One day, when a friend congratulated him upon his great 
discoveries, he answered: “I know not what the world may 
think of my labors; but to myself I seem to have been only like 
a boy playing on the sea-shore, and diverting myself in now and 
then finding a smoother pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, 
whilst the great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before me.” 
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Domestic Pets. 


—— 
TWO DORMICE. 


My first pets were a pair of Dormice, and great was my delight when 
they were given me. Beautiful little creatures they were, bright tawny 
coats, shading to white under their stomachs, and big black soft eyes 
looking shyly at their new owner. They soon became very tame, and 
answered readily to the names of Pixie and Brownie. It was summer 
when I had them, just when the Dormice are most lively and playful ; 
towards dusk they played a thousand antics, climbing over the cage, and 
often hanging head downwards, like monkeys. It was quite amusing to 
see them opening nuts, holding them so firmly in their little paws, and 
gnawing eagerly till they made a hole large enough to extract the coveted 
kernel. Unless Dormice are given something hard to bite, their teeth 
grow too long. Pixie and Brownie were very thirsty little animals; the 
water glass was always empty. Pixie’s favorite food was nuts, but 
Brownie liked equally well carrots, apple, wheat, and acorns; for a great 
treat I gave them a little bread and milk, or sweet biscuit. My cage was 
in two compartments, one of wire for a playground, the other of wood with 
a little window at the top. This was the bedroom, and I filled it with soft 
moss or hay for their bed. One night my naughty Pixie was missing; he 
had pulled away the bar across the window and made his escape. Every 
corner of the house was searched in vain, and I gave him up for lost, 
especially as we had a cat. About a week after, some one took down’a 
coat which hung in the hall, and began to brush it, when out of a pocket 
popped my lost darling. I need not say with what joy Brownie and I 
welcomed the lost wanderer. When winter drew near, my pets became 
more quiet and sleepy; and after a frosty night I found them quite cold, 
as if they were dead. Their ears were folded up, eyes fast shut, tocs 
tucked up under their chins, and their tails carefully turned over the tips 
of their noses, and you might roll them over and over without waking 
them. Their first winter sleep, or hybernation, did not last long, as the 
weather soon changed; but they were not again very active until spring 
brought warmer days. Brownie died at the age of three years, and Pixie 
did not long survive her. That happened a long time ago, and I have 
kept many pets since, but never regretted any more than my Two 
Dormice. 








Our Roll of Honor. 
scaled 


On our roll this month we must inscribe the name of ANDREW LAMBERT, 
second engineer of a Cunard steamship. The machinery broke, and asudden 
escape of steam filled the engine-room. Above was free cool air; below 
the scalding steam. But the lives of the passengers depended on the 
turning off of the valves. Right throngh the blinding, scalding, suffocating 
steam crawled gallant Andrew Lambert, till he reached the handles and 
turned them, and saved the ship. 

To these men who freely risk their lives for men all honor and glory 
are ever due, and those whose young hearts long for distinction should 
set before themselves as models the gallant deeds we record here from 
time to time. 
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Puzzies. 
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Puzzles. 





CHARADES. 
My first is heat by cold produced ; 
y second’s kin to man ; 
My whole without a fire gives light, 
So strange is Nature’s plan. 


My first dispels the darksome gloom, 
You love my next where’er you roam ; 

My whole with cheering ray from far 
Gives comfort to the wandering tar. 





REBUSSES. 
Write a quadruped backwards, and do the same with an affirmative, 
and you will have a brown-skinned cunning woman. 


A consonant add to a dignified Jew, 
And a wild little quadruped rises to view. 





NUTS FOR SHARP LITTLE TEETH TO CRACK. 
John can do a piece of work in 2 days; James can do it in 3 days. If 
John and James work together, how long will they take to do it ? 
Divide 90 into two such parts that four times one part may be equal to 
five times the other. 





ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES. 


Picture Puzzue. 
Jounny’s Fisuine Excursion. 
** Simple Simon went a fishing 
For to catch a whale, 

But all the water he had got 
Was in his mother’s pail.” 

So read little Johnny Jenkins, as he sat minding the house while his 
mamma was out. He repeated it again and again, till at last, stupid boy 
as he was, he jumped up and ran into the garden, where he knew a tub of 
rain-water stood. Now Johnny’s mamma had often told him that rain- 
water helped to form rivers, and fish he knew lived in rivers. He there- 
fore thought they must also live in rain-water. So, going into the house, 
he found an old rod and line of his father’s, which he baited with a worm 
from the garden, then settled himself down to fish. This was too quiet an 
amusement for Trust, his dog, who commenced capering and barking, 
until Johnny went again into the house and procured a piece of bread, then 
told Trust to wait for a bite, as he had taught him todo. This trick was 
successful. Trust sat quiet, so did Johnny, both waiting for a bite, until 
mamma came home, oul called Johnny a goose.—Buzz-Buzz. 





Puzzte List or ANIMALS, 
(1) Antelope. (2) Seal. (3) Shark (shirk). (4) Panther (anther). 
(5) Bear (bare). (6) Ass (see To Correspondents). 





RIpDLEs. 
(1) When it’s a jar. 
(2) When it becomes a woman (or the wearer). 
(3) A yard measure. 
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CrackEep Nuts. 


Let z = the number of shillings. 
Then 4l1—-z= ,, »  half-crowns. 


And 2 (41-2) + “= + 2 = 74. 


4 (41-2) + 41-24 22 = 148. 
164—4a + 41-2 4 2x = 148. 
205 —3a = 148. 
19 = a, and 41—19 = 22. 
Ans., 19 shillings and 22 half-crowns. 
Let 2 = number of children. 
a= 


a women. 
. 4¢= -. men. 
x+ 2xa+ 4a = 266 
7x = 266 
x= 38=number of seaiaren.) 
2x= T6= es women. > Answers. 
4a = 152 = “ men. 5 


Toran Marks Possrstz, 34.—Young Mathematician, 34; Scheherezade, 
32; Pussy, 32; Albigeoise, 32; Robinson Crusoe, 32; Novice, 32; Buzz- 
Buzz, 32; Fontonore, 30; Maggie, 30; Firefly, 29; Iconoclast, 29; Our 
Corner Man, 28; Ottilie, 28; Mabel, 26; Liliputian, 19; Myosotis, 16. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—There was a misprint in the Puzzle List of 
Animals last month : ‘‘a vow” should have been “‘ a vowel.’’ No one has 
lost a mark by this blunder. FontonorE should have been credited with 
77 marks, instead of 67, last month. Several young people sent answers 
to more than five puzzles; any answers sent over five do not count. 
Firerty: Look at the working out of Nut 2, and try to work out fully the 
next you attempt. 





Youne Forks’ Puzzir-Corner RUvLEs. 


Any girls and boys under 16 years of age may send answers to any 5 
{not more) of the puzzles given on pp. 126 and 127. Each ‘“‘nut” cracked 
gains twice as many marks as one of the other riddles. Each must 
choose a fancy name and stick to it, and send with it the first time the real 
name and address. It is enough afterwards to sign the fancy name, but 
this must never be left out. All answers must reach the Puzzle Editor, 
63, Fleet Street, London, E.C., on or before the 12th of each month. 


Every three months three books will be given as prizes to the three young 
people who have gained most marks. When anybody has won one of 
these, he or she cannot win another during the year, but quarterly winners 


may try for the yearly prizes of 3 books, given to those who have gained 
most marks during the year. 
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